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STUNT  NIGHT— AN  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  long  gallery  of  unknown  contributors  to 
the  good  of  mankind  there  should  be  a  very  spe- 
cial niche  for  the  man  or  woman  who  first  discov- 
ered the  possibilities  of  Stunt  Night.  No  one,  I 
think,  remembers  how  the  idea  of  a  Stunt  Night 
began  but  countless  leaders  of  youth — ^teachers, 
camp  directors,  directors  of  recreation  in  local 
churches,  and  club  advisors — have  been  thankful 
that  it  had  a  beginning. 

A  Stunt  Night  is  fun ! 

If  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  chance  for 
wholesome  fun  it  would  be  infinitely  worthwhile. 
Modern  youth  has  been  called,  scornfully,  ** flam- 
ing youth"  but  unfortunately  they  have  pitifully 
few  opportunities  for  their  imagination  to  flame 
into  plans  for  real  recreation.  Many  of  them  do 
not  know  how  to  have  fun.  They  must  depend, 
many  of  them,  on  the  moving  picture  or  musical 
comedy  comedians  to  make  them  laugh,  and  their 
ideas  of  humor  are  culled  largely  from  the  joke 
papers. 

To  such  young  people  a  Stunt  Night,  with  its 
opportunity  to  make  your  own  fun,  comes  as  a 
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delightful  revelation.  Stunt  Night  is  not  a  time 
for  especially  talented  young  people  to  *^show 
off,"  it  is  a  chance  for  all  kinds  of  young  people 
to  work  together  to  produce  brief,  more  or  less 
original,  humorous  performances  into  which  have 
gone  the  ideas  of  the  whole  group  about  plot  and 
costume  and  scenery  and  method  of  acting. 

Stunt  Night  is  never  a  time  of  formality, 
whether  in  camp  or  school  or  church  or  club.  It 
is  not,  usually,  a  time  when  the  people  present 
can  be  divided  strictly  into  two  classes,  the  enter- 
tainers and  the  audience.  For  the  entire  crowd 
is  divided  into  groups,  each  group  in  turn  giving 
its  stunt  and  then  coming  into  the  audience  to 
watch  the  other  stunts.  You  may,  therefore, 
spend  part  of  the  evening  wondering  what  on 
earth  the  boy  in  grey  burlap  who  shares  your  log 
before  the  camp  fire  is  going  to  represent  when 
his  group  is  called  to  perform.  You  may  guess 
that  he  is  to  be  an  elephant— or  a  mouse — and 
learn  later  that  he  is  a  tombstone ! 

Yes,  Stunt  Night  is  undoubtedly  good  fun.  Its 
preparations  are  fun,  especially  if  you  have  little 
time  for  working  out  your  plot  and  rehearsing, 
and  are  decidedly  limited  as  to  equipment.  It  is 
jollier  to  contrive  costumes  and  scenery  for  your 
own  little  stunt-play  than  to  sit  quietly  and  gaze 
at  the  most  elaborate  professional  production. 
Then,  there  is  a  thrilling  air  of  mystery  about 
Stunt  Night.  You  try  desperately  to  guess  what 
stunts  all  the  other  groups  are  planning  and  to 
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keep  them  from  guessing  your  plans.  You  must 
contrive  to  rehearse  in  a  secret  place,  to  borrow 
a  wheel-barrow  or  a  kiddie  kar  without  letting 
anyone  suspect  that  it  is  to  be  a  chariot  for 
Ben  Hur. 

But  Stunt  Night  is  so  much  more  than  just  fun ! 

It  stimulates  the  imagination  and  tests  initia- 
tive. It  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  cooperative  crea- 
tivity. It  develops  group  spirit  and  comradeship 
quickly  and  permanently.  Who,  having  thrown  a 
crepe  paper  rose  from  a  card-board  barred  win- 
dow, can  forget  the  Bedouin  lover  who  has  played 
a  candy-box  lute  beneath  her  balcony?  Who  but 
must  recall  the  cleverness  of  the  boy  who  con- 
trived that  apparently  substantial  balcony  out  of 
wire  and  trailing  vines  and  baseball  bats? 

The  shy  girl  who  has  hung  back  from  the  group 
games  suddenly  becomes  an  important  member  of 
the  group  as  she  confesses  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  horses'  heads.  **I  can  make  them 
out  of  newspaper,''  is  her  astounding  remark. 
The  teacher-leader  who  has  been  troubled  by  the 
worried  expression  of  the  unresponsive  pupil 
suddenly  has  a  chance  to  help  him  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  is  tormenting  him.  For  he  finds  it 
easier  to  confide  in  the  one  who  is  no  longer  just 
a  formal  teacher,  but  who  has  become  a  comrade 
in  the  construction  of  a  Chinese  palanquin — a 
comrade  who  can  smile  with  a  mouthful  of  tacks 
and  drive  a  straight  blow  with  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

** Stunt  Night  Tonight!" 
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Back  of  that  thrilling  statement  will  be,  likely, 
a  brushing-up  of  memories,  a  searching  for  stunt 
plots  in  folk-lore  and  ballad  and  history.  Back 
of  it  may  have  been  a  digging  into  information 
about  a  strange  country,  an  introduction  to  a 
new  world  fascinating  enough  to  stimulate  real 
research  in  the  future.  The  Japanese  stunt  may 
be  just  the  beginning  of  real  comprehension  of 
the  Japanese  people,  the  beginning  of  a  new  feel- 
ing of  friendliness. 

To  the  young  person.  Stunt  Night  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  comradeship  in  a  joyous 
project,  an  opportunity  to  lose  self -consciousness 
and  acquire  group  spirit,  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover new  interests.  Those  discoveries  come  in 
many  strange  ways.  Perhaps  it  is  in  draping  the 
mantle  of  the  princess  that  the  girl  is  suddenly 
aware  of  a  desire  to  study  dressmaking  or  cos- 
tume design.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  combine 
colors  for  the  palace  wall  awakens  an  eagerness 
to  know  more  about  color  and  its  uses.  Perhaps 
a  story  in  an  old  book,  to  which  he  has  turned  for 
a  stunt  plot,  gives  the  boy  a  realization  that  he 
ought  to  read  something  really  worth  while,  that 
good  literature  is  actually  interesting.  Perhaps 
the  muscular  aches  which  follow  his  participation 
in  a  spider  drill  will  prove  to  him  that  he  needs 
more  gym  and  less  lounging  over  the  Detective 
Story  Magazine. 

To  the  teacher  or  adult  leader.  Stunt  Night  is 
an  invaluable  opportunity  to  discover  the  poten- 
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tial  abilities  and  the  limitations  of  the  young 
people  in  the  group. 

Stunt  Night  preparations  will  quickly  reveal 
the  stuff  of  which  the  young  people  are  made. 
You  will  note  resourcefulness  or  the  lack  of  it, 
group  spirit  or  selfishness,  eagerness  to  help  or 
willingness  to  shirk.  Then  if  you  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  character  training  of  these 
young  people  you  will  find  that  the  building  of 
your  curriculum  has  been  simplified  considerably. 
You  will  not  have  to  guess  at  the  interests  and 
needs  of  your  young  people.  Stunt  Night  will  have 
helped  you  to  know  them. 

While  Stunt  Night  is  usually  considered  an 
occasion  especially  suited  for  young  people,  it  has 
found  much  favor  of  late  with  older  groups.  In 
churches  the  idea  has  outgrown  the  boundaries 
of  the  Young  People's  Division,  and  we  find  mem- 
bers of  all  the  departments  of  the  church,  from 
juniors  to  adults,  gathered  for  an  Annual  Stunt 
Night. 

Women's  Clubs  make  an  afternoon  or  evening 
of  stunts  a  regular  annual  event.  One  very  digni- 
fied social  service  club  holds  a  birthday  party 
each  year,  in  which  the  members  are  grouped 
according  to  birth-months,  and  each  group  pre- 
sents an  original  stunt  representing  that  month. 

Community  field  days  or  picnics  can  often  have 
a  stunt  period  included  in  the  program.  In 
recreation  centers  stunts  have  been  found  very 
helpful  in  encouraging  better  acquaintance  among 
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neighborhood  groups.  Stunt  Night  finds  a  place 
wherever  there  is  need  of  giving  people,  young 
or  old,  a  chance  to  help  each  other  discover  the 
blessings  of  laughter  and  good  fellowship. 

No  doubt  about  the  possible  values  of  Stunt 
Night  (or  Stunt  Afternoon,  if  you  prefer!),  but 
there  is  some  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
desire  to  try  it,  about  the  methods  of  making 
Stunt  Night  successful.  I  cannot  give  you  a 
ready-to-cut-out  pattern,  for  the  great  glory  of 
Stunt  Night  lies  in  those  unexpected  clever  things 
which  invariably  develop  as  the  groups  make 
their  preparations.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  a  pat- 
tern. But  I  can  tell  you  some  of  my  own  Stunt 
Night  secrets  and  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  can  suggest  possible  develop- 
ments. Then  I  can  share  with  you  some  of  the 
stunts  which  the  good  fairies  have  helped  me  to 
prepare,  and  which  I  have  seen  performed  on 
church  and  school  platforms  in  Eastern  cities, 
under  Chatauqua  tents  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
beside  a  campfire  in  the  Sierras — always  with  the 
same  rib-tickling  effect  upon  the  audience. 
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STUNT  NIGHT  SECRETS 

1.  What  is  a  Stunt? 

Before  we  get  very  deep  into  the  matter  of 
stunt  preparations  we  had  better  make  for  our- 
selves a  definition  of  a  stunt.  Just  what  is  a 
stunt,  really?  Probably  to  many  of  you  it  is 
merely  a  little,  funny  trick — a  bit  of  nonsense, 
usually  rather  crude,  a  dramatic  caricature  of 
something  usually  held  sacred.  *  *  Stunt, ' '  to  you, 
may  suggest  a  mock  wedding,  for  instance. 

To  me  a  stunt  is  much  more  than  a  trick  or  a 
joke  or  a  caricature,  although  it  may  include  all 
three.  A  stunt  is  a  brief  dramatic  presentation, 
original  with  the  group  presenting  it,  or  at  least 
giving  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  original- 
ity in  interpretation  or  costuming.  It  should,  if 
it  is  not  original,  at  least  have  the  appeal  of 
novelty  for  the  audience.  If  a  very  old  story, 
well-known  to  the  audience,  is  dramatized,  it 
should  be  given  some  unusual  touch,  some  distinc- 
tiveness in  costume  or  setting,  to  make  it  seem 
newly  interesting.  Like  a  well-loved  friend  wear- 
ing a  new  hat ! 

While   stunts    are    primarily   humorous,    they 
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need  not  be  crude  or  silly.  Some  extremely 
funny,  quickly  prepared  stunts  can  present  scenes 
of  real  beauty — as  did  the  balcony-scene  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter  and  to  be  described 
later.  Nor  does  a  stunt  lose  in  humor  because  of 
an  underlying  note  of  seriousness.  In  *^The  Pink 
Persimmon  Tree"  the  blossoming  of  the  tree  in 
Lady  Lotus  Blossom's  own  garden  is  not  only 
amusing  but  symbolic  of  the  old  truth  that  the 
beauty  and  joy  sought  afar  is  frequently  to  be 
found  at  home  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it. 

Stunt  success  is  measured,  not  only  by  the  orig- 
inality of  the  plot,  but  also  by  the  skill  with  which 
the  group  contrives  unusual  effects  with  simple 
materials  and  practically  no  expenditure  of 
money.  The  successful  stunt  meets  the  test  of 
originality  of  idea  plus  ability  to  use  the  means 
at  hand  to  express  the  idea.  On  Stunt  Night  a 
throne  made  of  blanket-'draped  packing  boxes  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  a  gilded  throne  from 
a  stage-properties  house — provided  there  is  an 
effect  of  majesty  in  the  draping ! 

Stunts  are  usually  given  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
preparing  and  presenting  them  but  a  well-planned 
Stunt  Night  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  means  of 
raising  money. 

In  planning  a  Stunt  Night  the  young  people  in 
camp  or  club  or  school  are  divided,  usually  into 
about  six  or  eight  groups.  To  each  group  will 
be  allotted  about  fifteen  minutes  on  the  program. 
Each  group  may  decide  for  itself  the  type  of 
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stunt  to  be  presented  unless  a  particular  type  has 
been  specified  for  all  groups.  **A  Night  in  Fairy- 
land" would,  of  course,  suggest  that  each  presen- 
tation must  be  a  *^ stunted  fairy-tale." 

The  group  may  use  all  of  its  members  in  the 
stunt,  or,  if  preferred,  delegate  the  actual  partici- 
pation to  a  chosen  few  and  use  the  others  in 
preparing  settings,  costumes,  and  other  mechani- 
cal details.  As  a  general  rule  I  prefer  to  have 
every  member  of  the  group  actually  take  part  in 
the  stunt  itself,  even  if  I  must  cast  some  of  the 
young  people  as  trees  or  shrubs  or  furniture. 

In  any  case  the  stunt  selection  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Director  of  Stunt  Night  so  that 
duplication  may  be  avoided.  In  camps  and 
schools  it  is  wise  to  divide  the  faculty  members 
among  the  groups  so  that  they  can  work — or 
play! — directly  with  the  young  people.  I  should 
not,  however,  omit  the  Faculty  Stunt,  usually  the 
crowning  absurdity  of  the  occasion. 

2.  Stunt  Subjects 

In  actually  deciding  upon  the  stunt  itself  the 
method  varies.  Sometimes  the  group  leader  will 
have  to  make  suggestions.  His  suggestions  may 
be  prompted  by  the  place  in  which  the  stunt  is 
to  be  staged.  The  shape  of  a  platform — a  certain 
arrangement  of  possible  openings  for  doors  and 
windows  may  give  him  the  seed  of  an  idea.  An 
old-fashioned  hat  in  a  dusty  corner  may  mean 
the  beginning  of  an  old-fashioned  stunt.     Some 
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coiled  wire  may  suggest  a  troup  of  imitation 
acrobats,  unused  trunk  carts  or  wlieel-barrows  a 
chariot  race. 

My  first  secret,  then,  is  this — Before  deciding 
upon  a  stunt  gaze  intently  at  your  group,  pictur- 
ing its  members  in  various  roles,  and  then  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  your  surroundings. 
After  a  little  practice  stunt  themes  will  pop  out 
at  you  from  every  corner! 

Of  course  you  won't  see  stunts  in  stone  arrange- 
ments and  properties  in  wild  flowers  when  you 
first  begin.  Likely,  you'll  have  to  choose  your 
idea  first,  when  you  just  begin  ** Stunting." 

Try,  however,  not  to  become  satisfied  with  the 
ideas  which  you  have  seen  worked  out  success- 
fully before,  but  rather  to  develop  new  ones,  and 
to  encourage  the  members  of  your  group  to  do 
likewise. 

What  then,  are  some  usable  ideas?  Where  do 
we  find  appropriate  subjects  for  stunt-dramatiza- 
tion? I  shall  suggest  different  subjects  here  and 
give  at  least  one  illustration  of  each  in  later 
chapters. 

CuERENT  Events 

Of  course,  we  can  give  a  humorous  reproduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  activities  of  our  camp  or 
school,  or  of  some  especially  exciting  current 
events  in  the  world  at  large.  In  developing  this 
caricature  type  of  stunt,  however,  we  must  use 
extreme  care.    Truly,  we  may  **  Tease  whom  we 
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love/'  but  we  must  remember  that  many  folk  are 
more  sensitive  than  they  appear  to  be,  and  we 
must  avoid  any  ** sting''  in  our  teasing,  any 
appearance  of  making  fun  of  the  peculiarities 
which  other  folk  cannot  overcome.  There  are  so 
many  excellent  stunt  subjects  that  we  can  and 
should  avoid  mockery  of  anything  which  is  sacred 
to  any  people.  We  should  leave  out  mock-wed- 
dings and  comic  imitations  of  any  form  of  reli- 
gious ceremony,  whether  or  not  it  be  a  form  in 
which  we  ourselves  could  worship. 

The  characteristic  oddities  of  folk  in  more  or 
less  public  gatherings  afford  infinite  possibilities 
for  stunt  subjects.  The  following  list  could  be 
extended  to  infinity — 

Election  Day  in  Our  Town  (or  Hickville,  or 
Sleepy  Hollow,  or  Anywhere). 

An  Address  before  the  Society  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Peanuts. 

A  Morning  in  a  Hotel  Lobby. 

Moonlit  Evening  on  an  Excursion  Boat. 

An  Afternoon  in  a  Sanatorium.  (Patients 
explaining  to  each  other  why  they  needed  a  rest- 
cure  and  trying  to  prevent  each  other  from 
describing  '*My  operation,"  etc.) 

First  Day  of  the  Term  at  Eah  Rah  College. 

Try  Outs  for— 

A  Job  as  Face  Cream  Salesman. 
A  Job  as  a  Mannequin  in  a  Dress  Shop. 
A  Part  in  a  Motion  Picture. 
A  Place  on  a  College  team. 
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A  Training  School  for  Husbands  (or  Wives). 

A  College  Girl's  First  Visit  to  a  Farm. 

A  Farmer's  Adventures  on  a  Sight-Seeing  Bus. 

An  American  Family's  Experiences  as  For- 
eigners (in  any  country  where  English  is  not 
spoken). 

Frequently  the  stunt  subject  is  suggested  by  a 
combination  of  current  events  and  appropriate 
stage-setting  possibilities.  One  of  the  funniest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  attractive  and  worth- 
while stunts  in  my  memory  grew  out  of  just  such 
a  combination. 

Members  of  the  stunt-group  had  been  studying 
a  missionary  text-book  called  *^The  Lure  of 
Africa."  The  teacher,  an  authority  on  African 
missions,  had  frequently  spoken  of  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  particu- 
larly of  Shepheard's  Hotel.  While  pondering 
about  the  choice  of  a  stunt,  members  of  the  group 
noticed  that  the  stage  of  the  big  auditorium  in 
the  woods  was  rather  unusual  in  its  formation. 
The  back  of  the  stage  was  circular  and  cut  in  the 
rear  wall  were  a  number  of  door  openings  which 
did  not  appear  when  the  doors  were  closed  and 
a  number  of  equally  well-concealed  window  open- 
ings at  different  heights.  The  back  of  the  stage, 
then,  could  be  a  curved  blank  wall  or  suggest  the 
front  of  any  type  of  house.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
the  front  of  a  hotel.    There  was  the  idea ! 

**We'll  give  *The  Lure  of  Africa!'  "  cried  a 
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girl.  **The  stage  will  be — let's  see — first,  the 
porch  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  in  Cairo — " 

**With  French  and  English  and  German  travel- 
lers conversing  on  the  porch — " 

*^And  newly-rich  Americans  arriving  with  too 
much  luggage!" 

*^And  all  sorts  of  natives  of  Africa  passing 
across  the  front  of  the  Auditorium  as  if  it  were 
a  street!  Arabs  mth  camels  (we've  brown  blan- 
kets in  our  tent!)  and  Egyptian  sellers  of  flowers 
and  jewels!  (We  can  make  trays  out  of  bureau- 
drawers  from  the  Headquarter 's  House!)" 

Ultimately  ^^The  Lure  of  Africa"  attained 
almost  the  proportions  of  a  pageant — extremely 
comic  and  yet  lovely.  There  was  a  prologue  in 
not-too-blank  verse,  calling  the  audience  to  a  land 
*' Where  history  and  nature  do  combine  to  weave 
a  weird  enchantment."  There  were  two  scenes; 
first,  the  hotel  porch  at  noon,  a  scene  full  of 
laughter  and  yet  giving  the  visitors  on  the  porch 
a  chance  to  display  some  of  their  knowledge  of 
Africa  as  the  men  and  women — and  animals — 
passed  along  the  street.  Then  a  distant  bell 
tolled  and  all  the  Arabs  in  the  street  knelt  with 
faces  turned  toward  Mecca.  For  the  first  scene  a 
center  door  had  been  opened  and  two  low 
windows. 

For  a  second  scene — **A  street  in  Cairo" — the 
wall  was  blank  except  for  one  window,  high  up, 
for  which  the  cardboard  gratings  had  been  con- 
trived.    Two  baseball  bats,  extending  out  from 
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the  window,  formed  the  foundation  for  crossed 
wires  which  held  a  mass  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
in  an  excellent  semblance  of  a  beautiful  flower- 
decked  balcony.  Vines  were  wired  from  the  ends 
of  the  bats  and  thumb-tacked  to  the  wall  below 
the  window.  The  bats  and  wire  arrangement  had 
been  completed  in  the  afternoon  and  could  be  set 
in  place  in  a  twinkling.  The  inner  ends  of  the 
baseball  bats  were  simply  held  in  place  by  an 
invisible  property  man  and  the  lady  Mohamme- 
dan, who  seemed  to  stand  so  languidly  at  her 
barred  window.  For  further  local  color  a  group 
of  beggars  lay  sleeping  against  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stage.  This  scene,  with  a  sere- 
nader  singing  the  Bedouin  Love  Song  *^Till  the 
Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow  Cold,''  ended,  like  the 
first,  with  the  muezzin-call.  The  stunt  idea  devel- 
oped at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  completed  stunt  was  presented  at  eight. 
(With  supper  and  a  Vesper  service  in  between.) 

History 

History  offers  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
stunt-subjects  and  historical  reproductions,  espe- 
cially of  well-known  events,  are  invariably  hailed 
with  glee.  Of  course  you  may  interpret  the  event 
in  your  own  way  or  combine  several  events — 
actually  hundreds  of  years  apart  in  occurrence. 
Historical  inaccuracy  is  quite  as  permissible  in 
a  stunt  as  in  a  motion  picture. 
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Unfortunately,  the  tendency  has  been  to  over- 
work a  few  historical  subjects;  therefore,  if  you 
want  to  be  original  in  your  historical  stunting, 
avoid  Columbus  Discovering  America,  Pocahon- 
tas Saving  the  Life  of  John  Smith,  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  and  The  "Writing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  These  events  make  good 
stunts :  use  them  by  all  means  if  yon  can  give  to 
them  a  touch  of  novelty,  but  they  are  rather  well- 
worn,  and  you  have  the  whole  of  ancient  and 
modern  history  from  which  to  choose. 

Faiey-tale  and  Folk-loeb 

Here  are  stunt  subjects — ^hundreds  of  them— 
all  ready  for  your  use!  Almost  any  fairy-tale 
will  divide  into  two  or  three  scenes  and  make  a 
jolly  stunt.  Every  fairy-tale  offers  opportunity 
for  gorgeous  costuming  and  melodramatic  acting. 
No  matter  if  the  audience  does  know  the  story 
backwards,  the  drama  will  be  all  the  more  affect- 
ing. Cinderella — perhaps  the  best-known  tale  of 
all — takes  on  new  values  when  the  heroine  is 
played  by  a  stalwart,  six-foot  youth  and  the 
prince  by  a  small  bobbed  haired  girl.  In  this  day 
of  short  hair  and  knickers  the  fun  of  casting  one's 
drama  is  marvellously  increased. 

Use  all  the  well-known  fairy-tales  but  don't 
stop  with  them.  The  fairy-books  are  full  of  less 
familiar  stories  which  you  will  find  delightful. 
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Tales  fbom  Othee  Lands 

In  the  folk-lore  of  other  countries  you  will  find 
countless  appropriate  stunt  subjects  which  will 
be  really  new.  The  stories  will  be  different  and 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  try  new  effects  in  cos- 
tuming and  staging.  Through  stunts  from  other 
lands  you  may  open  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
interest.  In  most  cases  these  stunts  will  require 
a  little  more  preparation  than  the  usual  stunt  but 
the  result  will  be  well  worth  the  increased  effort. 

Poetry 

I  suppose  that  a  truly  temperamental  poet 
would  tear  out  his  hair  by  handfuls  at  the  thought 
of  having  his  verse  form  the  subject  of  a  stunt, 
and  yet  many  a  poem  has  been  newly  appreciated 
on  stunt  night. 

Sometimes  a  bit  of  verse  suggests  a  stunt  sub- 
ject. Three  lines  in  an  old  Japanese  poem  were 
the  basis  for  my  **Pink  Persimmon  Tree." 
(There  were  no  trees  mentioned  in  the  original 
source  of  inspiration.)  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  method  is  to  take  the  poem  as  it  stands — 
or  slightly  cut — and  have  it  read  and  acted  in 
pantomime,  either  directly  before  the  audience  or 
as  a  shadow-play.  For  stunting,  the  ballads  are 
usually  most  dramatic,  and  if  you  have  time  to 
dig  through  the  mass  of  old  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  you  will  find  much  that  is  useful.  *^The 
Laidly  Worm''  and  *^St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
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given  here,  are  very  old  ballads  indeed.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  more  accessible  and 
better  known  ballads  such  as  **  Young  Lochinvar," 
*^Lord  Ullen's  Daughter,"  and  ^^The  Ballad  of 
Mary  Jane*."  **The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere"  makes  a  glorious  stunt  with  everything, 
including  tombstones,  dramatized.  **  Barbara 
Frietchie"  is  good,  and  so  is  **The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish."  Any  narrative  poem  with 
plenty  of  action  and  not  too  many  scenes  can  be 
made  into  a  stunt. 

Songs  and  Interpretive  Music 

Some  of  you  can  remember  the  *^  Illustrated 
Songs"  which  appeared  in  the  days  of  five-cent 
moving  pictures  and,  remembering,  laugh  at  the 
memory.  A  Stunt  Night  audience  will  laugh  at 
the  tableaux  or  pantomime  dramatization  of  old 
and  new  songs.  A  whole  Stunt  Night  program 
can  be  built  around  the  dramatization  of  songs, 
with  a  touch  of  more  than  the  usual  seriousness 
given  by  the  introduction  of  songs  of  other  lands, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  folk  dances.  Such  a 
Stunt  Night  may  be  the  introduction  to  new 
projects  in  music  appreciation. 

In  addition  to  the  song  stunts  it  is  well  to  use 
songs  or  parts  of  songs  and  instrumental  music, 
in  emphasizing  the  various  moods  of  the  stunts 


*  Given  in  The  St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas  as  a 
shadow-play.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  give  it  in  a  very  melo- 
dramatic mann,er  directly  before  the  audience. 
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given.  ** Hearts  and  Flowers"  will  make  poig- 
nant the  moment  when  Prince  Charming  sobs 
over  Cinderella's  slipper,  just  as  dance  music 
made  the  ball  scene  gay. 

Burlesques  op  Dramas  and  Moving  Pictures 

There  is  real  fun  in  making  stunt  reproductions 
of  well  known  dramas  and  popular  moving  pic- 
tures. Very  spectacular  ** thrillers"  like  **The 
Bat"  and  ^^The  Gorilla"  and  *^The  Cat  and  the 
Canary"  are  an  immediate  challenge  to  the  maker 
of  stunts.  So  is  the  overly  sentimental  play  or 
picture.  Incidentally  the  young  person  who  has 
laughed  at  the  stunt  reproduction  is  not  going  to 
be  too  much  impressed  with  the  next  stage  play 
of  the  same  type — so  Stunt  Night  will  be  helping 
to  teach  dramatic  discrimination. 

I  have  a  prejudice  against  trying  to  make 
stunts  from  Shakespeare's  tragedies.  There  are, 
I  think,  so  many  sources  of  fun  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  find  one's  humor  in  burlesquing  real 
beauty.  One  of  the  best  stunts  ever  prepared, 
however,  is  the  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in 
*  ^  A  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream. ' '  It  can  be  given 
delightfully  from  Shakespeare's  text,  and  is, 
therefore,  easily  available. 

3.  Stunt  Forms 

Having  considered  some  of  the  subjects  appro- 
priate for  the  making  of  stunts,  let  us  now  con- 
sider the  various  forms  in  which  those  subjects 
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can  be  presented.  The  same  subject  can  be  pre- 
sented in  many  different  ways,  so  that  new 
humorous  values  can  be  discovered  continually. 

The  simplest  form,  of  course,  is  the  pantomime, 
that  is,  the  acting  out  of  the  idea,  with  much 
interpretive  gesture  and  movement  but  without 
any  dialogue.  The  moving-picture  is  our  modern 
form  of  pantomime,  and  the  stunt  pantomime  is 
done  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  impression 
is  registered  by  the  audience  and  not  by  a  camera. 
** Mayflower  Memories"  is  an  historical  stunt 
done  in  simple  pantomime. 

The  shadow  plays  are  pantomimes  acted  behind 
a  sheet  or  motion-picture  screen,  with  bright 
lights  back  of  the  actors,  and  the  audience,  of 
course,  in  darkness.  **The  Ogre  of  Rashamon" 
is  a  shadow  pantomime. 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  form  of  pantomime 
is  that  which  has  a  reading  accompaniment. 
**The  Romance  of  Little  Cinderella"  is  typical  of 
this  form,  as  is  **The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree." 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  reader  is  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  production,  being  a  character 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  stunt.  So, 
too,  is  Duncan  Frazier,  the  Bard  in  **The  Laidly 
Worm."  This  particular  stunt  form  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  handle  successfully.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  blunders  after  even  the  short- 
est of  rehearsals.  While  the  action  is  limited  by 
the  reading  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  indi- 
vidual interpretation. 
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Slightly  more  difficult  are  the  puppet-show  pan- 
tomime and  the  pantomime  with  music,  as  more 
exactness  of  movement  is  imperative  and  more 
rehearsing  required.  Yet  the  result  so  well  justi- 
fies the  additional  preparation  that  these  forms 
should  be  extremely  popular.  In  the  puppet- 
show  type  any  simple  subject  can  be  used.  The 
puppeteer  is  visible  and  works  the  strings  tied  to 
all  the  characters,  as  explained  in  **The  Bride  of 
the  Dragon  King."  The  most  familiar  story  will 
become  newly  funny  if  presented  in  this  manner. 

An  adaptation  of  the  puppet-show  pantomime 
is  that  which  has  become  known  as  the  **  Wooden 
Soldier"  type  in  which  there  are  no  strings,  nor 
is  there  a  puppeteer,  yet  the  characters  make 
every  movement  with  stiff,  jerky  rhythm  in  time 
to  a  slow  march  tune.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  type  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Chor- 
pennig  of  Hull  House  in  Chicago.  The  theme 
chosen  was  the  experience  of  a  group  of  girls  in 
a  Girls'  Friendly  Summer  Camp.  There  was  an 
impressionistic  scenic  background,  and  in  about 
eight  scenes  a  group  of  girls  went  through  the 
various  activities  of  camp  from  arrival  to  depar- 
ture. They  played  tennis  with  paper  rackets, 
rode  stick  horses  and  roasted  **hot  dogs"  in  abso- 
lute unison,  keeping  every  motion  in  time  to  *  *  The 
Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers." 

By  introducing  local  activities  this  form  of 
stunt  can  be  greatly  varied  and  will  always  be 
successful  if  practiced  until  the  movement  seems 
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absolutelj'  mechanical.  ^'The  March  of  the 
Siamese"  is  a  little  less  familiar  but  quite  as 
effective  as  *^The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
diers'' for  this  kind  of  stunt. 

The  original  pantomime  with  music — the  pan- 
tomime which  is  an  interpretive  dance,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  discussion  here.  There  is  great 
beauty  in  this  form  if  handled  expertly,  and  much 
hilarity  on  Stunt  Night  if  it  is  used  by  actors  who 
cannot  dance  at  all! 

In  the  entirely  impromptu  stunt  in  which 
dialogue  is  to  be  used,  the  individual  actors  are 
merely  given  an  outline  of  their  parts  and  allowed 
to  improvise  as  they  go  along,  keeping  in  mind 
that  certain  conclusions  must  be  reached.  If  the 
plot  require  that  the  Count  of  Paris  be  rejected 
by  the  Princess  Fleur  de  Lis,  naturally  she  mil 
not  reply  **With  pleasure"  to  his  all  important 
question.  When  the  stunt  is  original  and  yet  to 
be  rehearsed,  the  dialogue  may  be  given  and 
memorized  just  enough  to  keep  the  thought  in 
mind  without  attempting  to  make  it  letter-perfect. 

Of  course  the  more  elaborate  stunt  may  require 
memorized  dialogue  as  does  **The  Fairy  Ser- 
pent." In  such  cases,  however,  the  parts  are 
usually  very  brief  and  require  only  the  least 
amount  of  memorizing. 

A  most  amusing  stunt  form  has  developed 
lately,  in  which  the  players  include  in  the  dialogue 
all  the  stage  directions.  Typical  of  this  form  is 
*^The   Royal  Tragedy"  which,  in  a   somewhat 
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abbreviated  form,  has  appeared  in  ** Handy/'* 
If  you  were  the  Duke,  then,  you  would  speak  as 
follows : 

**The  gallant  Duke,  armed  to  the  teeth,  rides 
in  on  his  swift  steed,  Thanatopsis.  Aha!  cries 
the  Duke  catching  sight  of  the  Princess  as  he  dis- 
mounts.   It  is  my  lady,  oh,  it  is  my  love!" 

Such  a  form  is  most  amusing  when  used  for  an 
extremely  melodramatic  plot — the  kind  in  which 
everyone  kills  everyone  else.  What  is  more 
pathetic  than  to  hear  a  sepulchral  voice  cry, 

*^The  gallant  Duke  is  dead,  says  the  dead 
Duke!''? 


4.  Staging  a  Stunt 


The  Stage 


When  Stunt  Night  happens  in  a  town  there  is, 
usually,  no  problem  of  staging  worth  the  fun  of 
worrying  about !  Almost  every  school  or  club  or 
church  has  a  hall  with  a  platform,  and  that  plat- 
form is  generally  equipped  with  wings  and  proper 
entrances  and  exits  and  even  with  foot  lights.  In 
that  case  you  have  to  turn  your  stunt  abilities  to 
the  matter  of  original  plots  and  settings  and  cos- 
tumes. Unless,  of  course,  it  is  summertime  and 
you  can  hold  Stunt  Night  out  of  doors.  In  that 
case,  you  face  at  once  the  question  of  your  stage. 
Where  and  what  shall  it  be  ? 

There  are  many  possibilities.     A  large  fairly 


*  "Handy,"  by  Lynn  Rohrbaugh,  510  Wellington  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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low  porch,  cleared  of  its  furnishings  and  with  the 
shades  of  porch-overlooking  windows  drawn, 
makes  an  excellent  stage.  You  have  the  house 
door  for  an  upstage  central  entrance  and  can 
screen  the  sides  of  the  porch  for  wings.  Your 
audience  can  be  seated  on  the  lawn  facing  the 
porch,  and  the  porch  steps  may  be  used  for  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  some  of  your  tableaux. 
Yes,  a  porch  makes  an  excellent  stage. 

You  may  light  it  in  several  ways.  There  may 
be  overhead  electric  lighting  already  in  place, 
and,  since  on  Stunt  Night  you  are  seeking  illumi- 
nation rather  than  elaborate  lighting  effect,  you 
may  find  the  porch  light  enough.  If  you  want 
spot  lights  or  flood  lights  from  the  wings,  you  can 
use  automobile  headlights,  or  you  can  make  your 
own  flood  lights  by  placing  some  bulbs  in  a  white 
painted  box  or  a  white  enameled  pan,  and  fixing 
the  box  or  pan  on  a  stand  of  the  required  height. 
In  color  effects  you  can  use  (no — not  the  prepared 
gelatin  slides — anybody  could  do  that!)  sheets  of 
colored  tissue  paper  over  the  front  of  your  box 
or  even  a  colored  silk  scarf.  If  there  are  no  elec- 
tric lights,  you  can  make  foot  lights  and  flood 
lights  by  using  lanterns  with  white  plates  for 
reflectors:  lanterns  rather  than  candles,  as  float- 
ing draperies  have  a  way  of  switching  into  the 
lights. 

These  suggestions  for  lighting  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  stages.  Suppose  :we  consider 
some  of  the  other  varieties  of  stage.    There  is, 
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if  you  are  lucky,  a  nice  flat  rock'  for  a  stage,  with 
small  rocks  or  benches  or  folding  chairs  or  just 
blankets  on  the  ground  for  the  audience.  If  there 
is  a  flat  space  backed  by  shrubbery  at  the  bottom 
of  a  slope,  the  audience  can  sit  in  the  fashion  of 
the  audience  in  a  Greek  amphitheatre.  The 
shrubbery-backed  space  may  have  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  audience.  In  that  case  ask  the  tall  folk 
to  please  sit  in  the  back! 

If  you  have  no  stage  at  all,  but  are  to  perform 
beside  the  camp-fire,  be  sure  to  figure  out  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  before  the  performance 
begins.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  your  mind 
on  your  part  if  sparks  are  blowing  toward  the 
kimono  youVe  borrowed,  or  to  speak  with  fervor 
if  your  throat  is  full  of  smoke.  I  suggest  that 
you  ask  the  fire-makers  to  provide  a  long  low  fire 
on  Stunt  Night  instead  of  one  which  is  all  of  a 
glowing  heap.  The  audience  can't  be  properly 
appreciative  if  smoke  blows  its  way. 

Scenery 

Most  stunts  require  little  or  no  scenery.  As  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  scenery  is  largely  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience.  A  placard  to  tell  you 
whether  the  action  takes  place  in  a  drawing  room 
or  a  forest  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
Director  of  Stunt  Night  may  make  the  announce- 
ment, if  there  is  no  paint  or  shoe  polish  for  the 
printing  of  placards. 
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Of  course,  scenery  is  an  extra  attraction  if  you 
can  provide  it.  Suppose  you  make  rough  sketches 
on  equally  rough  papers;  save  the  wrappings  on 
boxes  from  home  and  turn  them  wrong-side-out, 
if  there  is  nothing  better.  You  need  only  indicate 
important  items  in  the  scenery — a  tree,  a  moun- 
tain, a  house,  a  bird.  Never  mind  relative  sizes. 
If  the  items  are  distinctly  labeled  the  audience 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  birds  from  the  houses. 
Audiences  simply  love  labeled  scenery.  They 
never  tire  of  it.  You  can  tack  the  scenery  on 
screens  or  tree  trunks,  or  have  it  held  by  members 
of  the  company. 

Easier  still,  you  can  simply  label  members  of 
the  company,  and  ask  them  to  use  some  symbol- 
ism in  their  costumes.  **Tree"  can  easily  hold 
some  branches,  and  ^^ Mountain"  can  balance  a 
pebble  on  his  head. 

Again,  you  can  use  the  Chinese  method.  A 
Property  Man  remains  on  the  stage  all  the  time, 
and  from  his  box  he  takes  out  the  various  items 
of  scenery  when  needed.  The  hero  wishes  to  go 
on  a  journey.    Out  comes  a  stick  for  a  horse. 

**Your  horse,"  says  the  Property  Man,  bowing. 

When  the  hero  reaches  a  certain  point  in  his 
journey  out  comes  a  piece  of  paper. 

**A  raging  torrent,"  announces  the  Property 
Man  placing  the  paper  on  the  floor  and  moving 
it  violently.  In  like  manner  may  be  produced  a 
tree  for  a  whole  forest,  a  new  moon  or  anything 
that  is  needful. 
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Peoperties 

Properties,  like  scenery,  may  be  crudely  con- 
trived or  merely  symbolic.  Weapons  can  be  made 
of  sticks  or  cardboard  or  even  paper.  A  horse 
may  be  merely  a  stick,  or  a  stick  glorified  by  the 
addition  of  a  cardboard  head.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  one  of  the  actors  will  be  the  horse.  Ships 
may  be  indicated  by  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  paper, 
with  the  ship 's  name  on  it,  held  ship-shape  around 
the  passengers,  one  of  whom  carries  a  sail  or  an 
improvised  steam-pipe. 

The  average  kitchen,  even  in  camp,  will  yield 
much  helpful  material.  You  cannot  over-estimate 
the  possibilities  of  pots  and  pans  and  kettle  lids. 
They  may  be  the  containers  of  the  King's  treas- 
ure or  instruments  in  a  jazz  band. 

You  can  make  almost  anything  with  crepe 
paper  and  wire  and  pins.  Elaborate  advance 
preparations  are  against  the  rules  of  Stunt  Night, 
but  a  Camp  Director  may  be  forgiven  for  putting 
into  his  camp  baggage  a  few  rolls  of  colored  crepe 
paper — various  vivid  colors — a  paper  of  straight 
pins  and  another  of  large  safety  pins,  a  ball  of 
string,  a  roll  of  fairly  stiff  wire,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Needles  and  thread  are  helpful,  but  not 
essential  if  you  have  plenty  of  pins. 

Stunt  properties  are  important.  They  should 
be,  as  I  have  suggested,  symbolic  rather  than 
accurate  or  they  should  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  *4ady"  who  powders  her  nose  in  a  stunt 
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should  not  have  an  inconspicuous  powder  puff. 
If  she  must  choose  between  a  pansy  and  a  sun- 
flower for  her  hair  she  should  always  decide  upon 
the  sunflower. 

Curtain 

Since  the  stunt  night  program  usually  is  pre- 
sented on  an  improvised  stage,  the  matter  of  a 
stage  curtain  would  be  something  of  a  problem 
did  not  the  makers  of  stunts  almost  always  plan 
their  productions  so  that  all  the  characters  natu- 
rally leave  the  stage  at  the  end  of  each  act.  Some- 
times they  have  encountered  difficulty  in  clearing 
the  stage  naturally,  and  have  had  to  resort  to 
such  an  expedient  as  that  in  the  second  act  of 
*^The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree."  Here  I  was 
obliged  to  plan  some  way  of  getting  the  dead 
dragon  and  the  dead  dog  out  of  the  road  for  the 
last  act,  and  was  at  a  considerable  loss  until  I 
realized  that  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
indicate  the  passing  of  the  dead  beasts  into  the 
next  world.  In  many  stunts  it  is  possible  to  indi- 
cate the  dramatic  climax  by  having  one  or  two 
members  of  the  group  actually  impersonating 
''curtain."  So  in  ''Mayflower  Memories"  the 
curtain  rises  and  falls  with  all  the  breath-taking 
suddenness  of  a  mechanical  curtain. 

In  the  few  cases  where  the  action  positively 
requires  the  use  of  a  concealing  curtain  at  certain 
times,  it  may  be  simpler  to  use  human  curtain 
poles  instead  of  hanging  the  curtain  on  wires. 
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Two  blankets  or  sheets  may  be  used  for  the  cur- 
tain itself,  held  in  position  by  four  tall  members 
of  the  group.  When  the  curtain  is  supposed  to 
be  closed  two  of  the  human  poles  will  stand  close 
together  at  the  center  of  the  stage  and  the  other 
two  at  the  sides.  When  the  action  indicates  an 
open  curtain,  the  center  poles  will  simply  walk 
quickly  to  the  sides  of  the  stage  and  stand  beside 
the  side  poles  until  time  for  the  curtain  to  close 
again. 

Costumes 

Here  is  the  place  where  Stunt  Night  becomes  a 
true  test  of  ingenuity.  Every  one — altho  few  of 
us  confess  it — loves  a  chance  to  don  gorgeous  and 
unusual  attire.  Stunt  Night  gives  us  the  chance 
to  be  as  magnificent  as  we  desire.  True,  our 
materials  are  somewhat  limited,  but  clever  drap- 
ing w^ill  make  up  for  deficiencies  of  costume  and 
the  none-too-brilliant  lights  of  the  stage  will  help 
create  the  illusion  we  desire. 

Of  course,  for  a  Stunt  Night  in  town — one  to 
which  admission  is  charged,  for  instance — it  is 
possible  to  make  the  costumes  more  carefully. 
Many  of  them  can  be  made  for  permanent  use, 
for  almost  any  costume  can  be  used  over  and 
over  with  slight  changes.  So  a  foundation  cos- 
tume made  for  a  dragon  can  be  used  for  a  serpent 
or  a  green  worm  on  another  occasion.  In  many 
cases  Stunt  Night  becomes  an  annual  event,  and 
a  sort  of  costume  ^^hope  chest"  can  be  main- 
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tained  into  which  will  go  not  only  costumes 
already  worn,  but  also  bits  of  gay  materials,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  jewels,  which  may  be  contrib- 
uted from  time  to  time  by  interested  members  of 
the  group.  However,  we  are  thinking  principally 
of  Stunt  Night  as  a  decidedly  impromptu  occa- 
sion, and  must  consider  ways  of  contriving  cos- 
tumes out  of  almost  nothing. 

I  cannot  hope  to  include,  in  this  limited  space, 
all  the  possible  costume  contrivances.  I  can 
merely  suggest  some  of  the  articles  in  general 
use  which  can  be  transformed  into  costumes  fre- 
quently required  on  Stunt  Night. 

Blankets — may  become:  Complete  costumes 
for  Indians  and  many  of  the  larger  animals — 
elephants,  camels,  lions,  bears,  horses,  etc. ;  cloaks 
for  villains  in  melodramas  and  witches;  court 
trains  for  noblemen  (if  light  weight  blankets)  ; 
covering  for  rocks  or  boxes  to  simulate  a  couch 
or  throne ;  curtains  for  mysteries ;  stage  curtains. 

Sheets — may  become :  Robes  for  angels,  fairies, 
ghosts;  foundation  robe  for  men  or  women  in 
fairy  plays,  or  for  ancient  or  medieval  costumes ; 
coats  or  cloaks  for  Orientals,  including  people  of 
Palestine;  court  train  or  bride's  train;  white 
elephants  or  white  cats;  drapery  for  furniture; 
curtains. 

Pillow  cases — ^may  become:  Monks'  cowls; 
head  dresses  for  men  and  women  of  many 
periods;  shawls;  aprons;  short  cloaks;  worn 
straight,  one  in  back  and  one  in  front,  for  heralds, 
pages,  and  little  princes;  stuffed,  may  become 
small  white  animal — kitten,  lamb,  etc. 
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Kimonos  and  Dressing  Gowns — may  become: 
Eobes  for  all  kinds  of  fairy  and  noble  charac- 
ters— the  most  adaptable  Stunt  Night  article.  A 
plain  kimono  with  sleeves  turned  up  and  worn 
backward  becomes  a  bungalow  apron  or  plain 
house  dress.  Should  be  worn  backward  by  most 
masculine  nobles — the  train  hanging  from  the 
shoulder,  or  a  cloak  will  hide  fastening. 

Handkerchiefs,  wash-cloths,  and  towels — ^may 
become:  Headdresses  for  babies,  servant  girls, 
pirates,  turban-wearing  folk;  collars  of  many 
types ;  neck  ruffs  for  nobles ;  neck  cloths  for  cow- 
boys, Boy  Scouts  and  gypsies ;  shawls  and  aprons ; 
bibs;  colored  handkerchiefs  (or  white)  make 
flowers  to  wear  in  the  hair  or  the  button  hole  or 
over  a  lady's  heart. 

Nightgowns — may  become:  (With  soft  girdles 
and  scarfs)  robes  for  Oriental,  fairy,  or  noble 
ladies;  long  dresses  for  babies;  basted  to  knee- 
length,  dresses  for  little  girls  or  tunics  for  little 
boys. 

Pajamas — may  become:  Foundation  for  nu- 
merous masculine  costumes,  from  street-cleaners 
and  servants  to  ship  captains;  band  costume; 
almost  exactly  right  for  Chinese  coolies;  with 
colored  bands  of  different  widths  added  to  the 
coat,  can  be  used  for  any  class  Chinese  man  or 
woman;  coat  for  Chinese  man  should  be  almost 
ankle  length,  for  woman,  just  a  little  longer  than 
the  pajama  coat  as  it  is ;  trousers  gathered  in  at 
ankle  will  do  for  foundation  of  Persian  costumes, 
although  gymnasium  bloomers,  pulled  down,  are 
better  because  fuller ;  foundation  for  some  animal 
costumes. 

Knickers — may  become:  Trousers  for  princes 
and   other   nobles,    especially   when   tied   below 
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knees  with  beautiful  ribbons  and  glorified  by 
sashes  at  the  waist  (middy  ties  are  excellent). 
Particularly  good  for  girls  playing  men's  parts 
as  they  are  less  awkward  than  long  trousers. 

Scarfs,  neckties,  ribbons:  Used  in  many  ways 
for  costume  decoration,  head-dresses,  etc. 

Jewels :  When  worn  should  be  worn  profusely. 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store  jewelry  is  admirable  for 
our  purpose.    Paper  jewelry  can  be  substituted. 

Paper:  Any  costume  or  costume  ornament 
desired  can  be  contrived  with  paper  and  pins. 
Crepe  paper  is  especially  good.  For  kings  and 
nobles,  fleur  de  lis  and  other  designs  can  be  cut 
out  of  paper  and  pinned  to  plain  robes  with  strik- 
ing effect.  Vivid  designs  can  also  be  produced 
quickly  by  taking  big  stitches  with  colored  yarn. 

Costume  Symbols 

It  is,  I  have  discovered,  quite  possible  to  stage 
a  most  attractive  stunt  without  very  much  effort 
in  costuming  by  using  the  plan  which  I  have 
called  *^ costume  symbolism."  My  characters 
wear  inconspicuous  ordinary  dress,  to  which  is 
added  in  each  case  one  or  two  items  most  typical 
of  the  part  to  be  played. 

The  simplest  way  to  explain  the  method  will 
be  to  describe  the  experience  in  which  it  devel- 
oped— an  emergency.  Most  new  methods  in 
stunting  do  develop  in  emergencies. 

At  a  few  minutes'  notice  I  was  asked  to  give  a 
dramatic  demonstration  in  a  college  auditorium. 
I  had  a  large  and  eager  audience,  a  stage,  a  copy 
of  **The  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,"  a  bulky  news- 
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paper,  some  pins,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  piece 
of  string.  Considerable  equipment,  yet  not  so 
much  considering  that  an  immediate  dramatiza- 
tion was  expected.  Of  course,  I  had  no  actors 
at  all. 

I  pondered  desperately  and  then  took  the 
audience  into  my  confidence. 

^^I  shall  give  you  a  peep  behind  the  scenes," 
I  declared.  *^I  shall  show  you,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  you  and  these  few  objects  here,  how  a 
great  drama,  full  of  pathos  and  heart-throbs,  is 
developed,  how  it  is  cast  and  costumed  and 
staged." 

The  audience  gasped.  So  did  I,  inwardly,  but 
I  had  to  do  something.  I  took  the  copy  of  **Mary 
Jane"  and  proceeded  to  call  the  cast  out  of  the 
audience.  As  each  one  came  to  the  stage  I 
explained  his  or  her  part  briefly  and  created  the 
necessary  costume  out  of  my  newspaper. 

**You  are  Mary  Jane,  the  heroine,  a  school 
teacher.  At  first  you  look  down  upon  Benjamin, 
the  farmer,  then  you  learn  to  love  him — especially 
after  he  becomes  a  successful  pirate.  You  will 
need  a  sun  bonnet."  (Snip!  snip!  and  there  it 
was  pinned  beneath  her  chin!)  *^An  apron, 
because  the  text  says  so,  and  a  handful  of  tears 
with  which  to  weep.  A  folded  paper  school  book. ' ' 

Mary  Jane  was  ready  for  the  melodrama  to 
begin. 

**  Benjamin,  the  farmer,  later  a  pirate.  Hm! 
Let's  see —    Take  off  your  coat  and  roll  your 
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shirt  sleeves.  Imagine  you  have  a  hoe."  (Snij) — 
snip  went  the  scissors).  **Here  are  some  wisps 
of  paper  hay  to  catch  in  your  hair — a  paper 
pirate's  headdress  and  a  paper  bag  of  treasure 
and  a  paper  dagger  to  carry  between  your  teeth." 

**Mary  Jane's  irate  father.  Ah!  A  beard — a 
long,  three-cornered  piece  cut  double  and  tied  on 
by  a  string  under  the  fold.  A  paper  knife  for 
the  last  scene." 

*^Lord  Mortimore,  the  wealthy  noble.  Please 
bring  your  hat  up  with  you.  A  straight  wide 
paper  strip  adds  a  nobly  tall  crown  to  your  hat. 
A  deep  pleated  paper  ruffle  gives  you  a  noble- 
man's ruff.  You  have  the  distinctive  marks  of 
nobility.    You'll  do!" 

**The  minister.  Just  put  your  coat  on  back- 
wards please,  only  the  front  of  you  will  show  and 
we  can  easily  cut  out  a  clerical  collar  for  you. 
So!" 

**The  soaring  lark — ^large  triangles  of  paper — 
one  point  held  in  your  fingers,  one  point  pinned 
at  your  armpit,  one  point  pinned  at  your  waist- 
line and  you  have  wings!  A  square  of  paper 
folded  diagonally,  folded  again  and  again,  into 
a  beak!" 

**The  monster  cow.  The  gentleman  on  the 
third  row.  You  please,  with  the  heavy  spectacles. 
Ever  heard  of  a  spectacled  cow?  No?  The  latest 
thing  in  cows.  Besides,  the  twisted  paper  horns 
for  the  cow  can  be  held  in  position  by  the  side 
pieces  of  your  spectacles.    The  remaining  paper 
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twisted  and  fringed  at  tlie  end  makes  your  tail. 
You  should  be  a  contented  cow!" 

**The  rising  sun!  Our  paper  is  gone,  alas! 
How  can  we  designate  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  sun?  By  good  fortune  we  have  with  us  a 
lady  with  auburn  hair.  You,  please,  on  the  front 
row?    You  will  make  a  gorgeous  sun!" 

So  the  cast  was  ready,  and  after  a  few  quiet 
words  of  explanation  to  the  cast,  during  which 
the  audience  laughed  at  the  costumes,  I  read  the 
ballad  and  it  was  acted  with  much  fervor. 

Best  of  all,  I  had  discovered  a  new  way  to  cos- 
tume a  cast.  Now,  when  hurried,  I  grab  a  news- 
paper and  make  just  the  outstanding  costume 
feature  each  character  needs. 

A  complete  Stunt  Night  program  could  be 
worked  out,  letting  each  group  choose  its  own 
stunt  but  requiring  newspaper  costumes.  The 
whole  program  could  be  called  **  Night  Extry!" 
and  the  different  stunts  announced  by  a  newsboy. 
There  is  an  absolutely  new  stunt  idea  for  you! 

Make-Up 

Practically  no  make-up  is  used  in  the  average 
stunt.  Lines  and  shadows  can  be  produced  with 
burnt  cork  or  charred  twigs  from  a  camp-fire. 
Ravelled  rope  will  make  beards  and  moustaches 
and  long  curls,  and  even  in  camp  some  one  will 
have  a  bit  of  everyday  rouge  which  will  make 
cheeks  quite  pink  enough  for  stunt  purposes. 
Sunburned  noses  will  require  cold  cream  and 
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powder    before    appearing    in    court,    otherwise 
there  is  usually  little  need  of  cosmetics. 

In  the  town  performance,  when  strong  lights 
are  used,  make-up  of  a  more  professional  type 
will  be  needed.  For  directions  regarding  such 
make-up  I  refer  you  to  *^The  Art  of  Make-Up'* 
by  Helena  Chalmers. 

Eehearsinq 

Most  stunts  get  very  little  rehearsing.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  funny,  yet 
whenever  possible  each  stunt  should  be  rehearsed 
with  properties  if  not  with  complete  costumes. 
Sometimes  another  camper  is  playing  ball  in  the 
knickers  you  expect  to  wear  to  the  king's  palace 
in  the  evening! 

After  the  group  has  agreed  upon  the  stunt  and 
appointed  a  stage-manager,  he  will  at  once  select 
the  cast.  Usually  each  member  is  responsible 
for  getting  together  his  own  costume,  but  he  may 
report  his  equipment  to  the  stage  manager,  and 
perhaps  get  help  from  a  costumer  in  putting  it 
together. 

After  selecting  the  cast  the  stage-manager  will 
carefully  outline  the  plot  of  the  stunt,  so  that 
each  one  is  familiar  with  the  general  idea.  He 
will  then  suggest  the  necessary  properties  to  be 
used  and  indicate  the  relative  positions  of  stage 
entrances  and  audience,  since  very  few  stunts  can 
be  rehearsed  on  the  stage.    How  could  they  be 
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when  all  the  groups  rehearse  at  once  and  very 
secretly? 

If  the  stunt  has  dialogue  to  be  learned,  each 
member  will  copy  his  part  as  the  stage-manager 
slowly  reads  the  stunt.  If  the  stunt  is  pantomime 
of  any  form,  the  complete  rehearsal  can  be  held 
immediately.  If  dialogue  is  used,  there  can  be  a 
rehearsal  with  parts  read,  then  the  cast  will  be 
dismissed  for  private  study  and  costume  prepa- 
rations, and  asked  to  report  back  later  in  the 
afternoon  for  final  rehearsal.  Since  parts  to  be 
studied  are  always  simple,  the  rehearsing  can  be 
completed  on  the  same  afternoon. 

The  stage-manager  should  encourage  sugges- 
tions about  plot,  costumes,  stage-movement — any 
phase  of  the  stunt.  Such  suggestions  should  not, 
however,  continually  interrupt  the  rehearsal. 
They  should  be  made  after  the  plot  has  been 
outlined,  or  after  the  ** walking-rehearsal"  before 
lines  are  studied.  A  stunt  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  but  order  should  be  maintained  in 
rehearsing,  especially  because  of  the  brief  time 
allowed  for  all  the  preparations. 

In  directing  the  rehearsal  the  stage-manager 
should  watch  every  opportunity  to  suggest  hu- 
morous stage  business.  All  acting  should  be 
slightly  over-done,  exaggerated  a  little.  Emotion 
should  always  be  extreme,  whether  joyous  or  sad. 
Moments  of  suspense  should  be  prolonged.  Wher- 
ever a  stiff  and  jerky  interpfetive  dance  can  be 
interpolated  it  is  well  to  use  the  opportunity, 
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especially  if  the  dance  can  be  done  by  animal 
characters.  The  dance  of  the  spider-ladies,  in 
**The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree''  is  a  joy  forever, 
so  is  the  action  accompanying  the  line  **The 
monkey  jumps  with  glee.'' 

Remember  that  the  way  you  east  your  stunt 
will  have  a  tremendous  influence  upon  its  success. 
If  you  are  aiming  for  an  amusing  and  yet  pretty 
stunt,  as  in  **The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree"  you 
will  choose  players  because  they  are  suited  to  the 
parts.  In  other  types  of  stunts  you  may  choose 
the  players  because  they  are  not  suited  to  the 
parts.  I  have  seen  audiences  grow  hysterical  as 
a  little  Prince  Charming  kissed  a  number  eleven 
shoe,  or  when  the  hitherto  dignified  president  of 
a  theological  seminary  fluttered  in  and  waved  a 
fairy  wand. 

5.  Stunt  Night  Beasts  and  Birds 

There  is  one  unfailing  rule  for  the  maker  of 
stunts:  if  you  must  choose  between  a  stunt  in 
which  the  actors  appear  only  as  human  beings 
and  one  in  which  some  of  the  actors  must  be  birds 
or  beasts,  you  should  always  choose  the  latter. 
For  one  strange  and  grotesque  animal  will  make 
a  stunt  successful,  two  will  make  it  an  overwhelm- 
ing hit,  and  more  will — explain  the  perennial 
popularity  of  the  circus-parade  stunt.  Most 
normal  folk  love  animals  and  birds,  and  all  folk 
in  the  happy  atmosphere  of  Stunt  Night  joy  in 
the  beasts  which  are  its  especial  creation, 
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*^But  animals  are  so  hard  to  costume!  And 
birds — impossible ! ' ' 

Exactly.  Impossible  birds  are  just  what  we 
want.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  costuming  animals — 

Here  I  have  made  another  discovery!  Stunt 
Night  audiences  really  prefer  the  animal  that 
wears  ordinary  human  dress,  provided  it  has  an 
animal  head  and  tail  and  possibly  some  other 
symbol  of  its  kind — claws  for  instance.  In  giving 
*'The  Romance  of  Little  Cinderella"  the  horses 
always  appear  in  coats  and  trousers  and  prance 
upon  two  feet,  but  their  heads  are  wonderful  to 
behold. 

They  are  made  on  the  plan  which  I  have  devel- 
oped for  all  animal  heads.  With  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  way  the  wires  are  bent  you  can  create 
any  animal  ever  kno^\^l  and  many  never  known 
before.  The  wire  should  be  stiff  enough  to  hold 
the  shape  well:  you  want  ordinary  wire  at  least 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  not  silk-covered 
milliner's  wire.  It  must,  of  course,  be  pliable 
enough  to  bend  easily. 

For  the  foundation  of  your  animal  head  take 
your  first  wire  and  make  a  ring  big  enough  to  slip 
easily  over  the  head  of  your  actor.  This  ring 
rests  upon  his  shoulders.  Then  take  a  second 
piece  of  wire  and  attach  to  the  ring  at  one  shoul- 
der, carry  it  up  over  the  head  and  dovm  to  the 
other  shoulder,  bending  in  the  shape  of  the  ears. 
Take  a  third  wire,  attach  at  center  front  of  the 
ring,  carry  it  up  and  forward,  bending  to  form 
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shape  of  nose  or  snout ;  catcli  for  firmness  in  the 
second  wire  at  the  top  and  carry  down  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  ring.  When  the  wire  is  very  light  you 
may  need  two  third  wires.  In  this  case  place 
them  a  few  inches  apart.  In  attaching  the  wires 
simply  twist  them  firmly  about  each  other  (see 
Figure  I). 

Over  this  wire  foundation  can  be  placed  an 
elaborate  covering  of  cloth,  but,  personally,  I 
prefer  one  of  crepe  paper  basted  into  place  or 
merely  pinned.  Contrasting  colored  paper  is  cut 
out  for  mouth  and  eyes  and  basted  or  pinned  in 
place.  Eyes  are  improved  by  being  of  two  col- 
ors— a  large,  light  colored  eyeball  and  dark  iris — 
say  orange  with  a  black  iris.  Tiny  holes  can  be 
cut  for  sight.  A  band  of  paper  around  the  neck 
after  the  head  is  put  on  will  make  a  neat  finish 
but  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Cinderella's 
horses,  prize  dogs,  and  especially  important  ani- 
mals should  have  big  bows  around  their  necks. 

I  had  thought  that  nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  the  paper-covered  wire  framework  for  an 
animal's  head,  until  one  Stunt  Night  I  was  in  the 
mountains  of  California  in  a  camp  far  from  a 
scrap  of  crepe  paper  or  a  sliver  of  wire.  And 
we  had  to  have  horses'  heads.  I  tried  shaping 
pillow  cases  without  success,  then  a  newspaper 
inspired  me. 

Out  of  several  layers  of  paper — enough  to  be 
quite  stiff — I  cut  two  pieces  the  shape  of  Fig- 
ure II,  large  enough  for  the  heads  required.    One 
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of  those  pieces  I  marked  a  few  inclies  each  side 
of  the  center,  as  at  A  and  B.  When  B  was  folded 
upon  A  and  pinned  down  and  the  fold  pinned 
tightly  as  far  as  C,  I  had  a  very  credibly  shaped 
nose.  The  length  of  the  nose  would  be  increased 
by  shortening  the  distance  between  C-A  and  C-B. 

Then  I  pinned  the  two  pieces  (remember  that 
each  piece  was  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  the 
newspaper)  together  all  around  the  edge  letting 
the  seam  remain  on  the  outside.  Two  triangles 
of  paper,  rolled  into  cones,  were  pinned  into  the 
ears  to  make  them  properly  stiff.  After  the  head 
was  put  on,  the  horse's  eye-holes  were  cut  and 
the  neck  made  smaller  by  tiny  **  pin-tucks ' '  as 
necessary. 

The  wire  framework,  as  described,  can  be  used 
for  other  creatures  besides  horses.  For  birds 
omit  the  ears  and  make  a  sharp  beak  instead  of 
a  nose.  For  insects  and  worms  make  the  head 
perfectly  round.  For  dragons,  serpents,  and 
other  monstrous  creatures  make  it  any  shape  you 
wish. 

In  cases  where  you  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
beast  or  bird  appear  in  human  dress  you  have 
several  alternatives.  You  may  cut  the  body,  hind 
legs,  and  fore-paws  out  of  cloth,  using  a  pattern 
like  a  child's  one-piece  sleeping  suit,  and  making 
mitten-like  paws  or  cutting  the  paws  in  one  with 
what  would  be  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  sleeping 
suit.  A  quicker  way  is  to  baste  crepe  paper  over 
a  suit  of  pajamas.    Dragons  may  have  overlap- 
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Figure  I 
Wire  Framework  for  Animal  Heads 


Figure  II 
Plan   for   Animal    Heada   of  Newspaper 
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ping  paper  scales  of  two  colors  basted  on  the 
pajama  foundation.  Winged  dragons  simply  have 
short,  stiff  wings  of  paper  fastened  at  the  shoul- 
der blades.  Wings  with  a  wire  foundation  will 
be  firmer  but  since  most  winged  dragons  appear 
for  only  a  moment  unwired  wings  will  usually  do. 
When  flapping  wings  are  desired  attach  a  thread 
to  the  lower  part  of  each  wing,  pass  it  under  the 
arms  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  thread  at  the  center 
of  the  chest.  Prodigious  chest  expansion  will 
then  make  the  wings  flop  or  the  dragon  can  use  a 
claw  to  assist  his  lungs  in  moving  the  thread. 

Worms  and  serpents  wear  long  narrow  bags, 
pointed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the  neck. 
The  bags  are  several  feet  longer  than  the  wearer 
is  tall.  Cut  holes  in  the  front  near  the  bottom  so 
that  the  feet  may  come  through  and  the  worm 
walk  mth  little  jerky  steps,  whenever  crawling 
is  not  a  sufficiently  swift  means  of  locomotion. 
The  hands  may  come  through  similar  holes  if 
desired.  The  point,  stuffed  with  cotton,  trails  on 
the  ground  when  the  worm  or  serpent  walks. 
Their  heads  should  be  perfectly  round.  Their 
bodies  may  have  painted  lines  or  paper  scales 
basted  in  place. 

Birds'  costumes  can  best  be  explained  by  de- 
scribing the  costumes  for  storks  and  owl  which 
appear  in  *^The  Magic  Word."  The  heads  for 
the  storks  and  the  owl  are  made  of  crepe  paper 
or  muslin,  using  the  same  type  of  wire  founda- 
tion that  is  suggested  for  the  animal  heads  (see 
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page  55.  The  body  and  wings  are  made  of  mus- 
lin, white  for  the  storks  and  brown  for  the  owl. 
The  muslin  can  be  painted  to  represent  feathers 
or  may  be  covered  with  feathers  cut  from  crepe 
paper.  The  body  and  wings  are  cut  in  one  piece. 
Take  a  length  of  cloth  twice  as  long  as  the  length 
from  shoulder  to  tip  of  tail,  fold  over  and  cut  hole 
for  neck.  The  material  should  be  sufficiently 
wide  so  that  when  the  arms  are  raised  to  shoulder 
height  the  hands  will  be  covered.  Of  course  it 
can  be  pieced.  The  point  for  the  wing  tip  should 
be  just  beyond  the  fingers.  The  body  is  shaped, 
then  another  point  cut  at  the  bottom  for  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  The  front  and  back  are  stitched 
together,  leaving  no  opening  for  the  hands,  which 
are  concealed  in  the  wings.  At  each  side  of  the 
front  an  opening  should  be  cut  for  the  legs.  In 
this  opening  should  be  stitched  straight  pieces 
Avith  elastic  at  the  bottom.  These  tiny  trouser- 
ettes  will  suggest  the  leg  feathers  and  should  be 
just  long  enough  to  hide  the  tops  of  very  long 
yellow  stockings  in  the  case  of  the  storks.  The 
trouserettes  of  the  owl  should  be  brown  and  long, 
reaching  below  the  knees. 

For  fish  use  the  same  general  plan,  making  the 
shape  of  fins  instead  of  wings,  changing  the  shape 
of  the  tail,  and  omitting  openings  for  hands  and 
feet.  For  a  fish's  head  carry  the  side  wires  up 
to  a  point  and  make  the  mre  which  goes  up  the 
front  quite  flat.  The  fish 's  mouth  should  be  above 
the  top  of  the  human  head. 
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STUNTED  FAIRY  TALES 

1.  The  Truth  About  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

2.  The  Romance  of  Little  Cinderella 
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1.  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

Chakactees  : 

His  Majesty,  Pomposity  the  Seventh,  King  of 

the  Land  of  Illusion, 
Her  Majesty,  Punctilia,  Queen  of  the  Land  of 

Illusion. 
Her  Eoyal  Highness,  Princess  Veracity. 
The  Court  Historian. 
The  Ladies-in-Waiting. 
The  Courtiers. 
The  Pages. 
The  Cook. 
His  Eoyal  Highness,  Prince  Verbosity,  heir  to 

the  throne  of  Boredom. 
Count  Ditto,  attendant  upon  Prince  Verbosity. 
The  Reporter. 
A  Country  Boy. 
The  Prickly  Pines. 

For  ''The  Truth  About  the  Sleeping  Beauty'' 
no  scenery  is  necessary.  A  throne  for  the  King 
and  Queen  and  somewhat  lower  seats  for  the 
Princess  and  Prince  and  the  Historian  are  all  the 
furniture  needed.    The  costumes  are  the  conven- 
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tional  fairy-story  costumes,  as  in  Cinderella, 
excepting  those  of  the  Country  Boy  and  the 
Eeporter,  who  wear,  respectively,  overalls  and  an 
ordinary  business  suit.  The  Pages  wear  blouses 
and  long  hose  and  over  their  blouses,  both  back 
and  front,  straight  panels  of  stiff  brown  paper 
hanging  from  shoulder  to  half-way  between  hip 
and  knee.  The  Prickly  Pines  are  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  branches  of  pine  (or  green  crepe 
paper  leaves  wired  on  any  kind  of  twigs)  which 
they  have  fastened  to  their  heads  and  arms  and 
bodies. 

The  plot  of  this  stunt  was  suggested  by  Arthur 
Guiterman's  poem,  *^The  Loiterer,"  in  which  he 
presents  a  type  of  gentleman  whom  all  of  us  have 
known  and  who  must  have  existed  in  fairy-tale 
times. 

**Well,  I  truly  must  be  going!" 
And  he  took — ^his  hat 
But  there  wasn't  any  knowing 
When  he'd  leave — at  that; 
For  he  has  the  trick  of  standing, 
Inexhaustibly  expanding 
His  opinions,  on  the  landing, 
Or  the  front-door-mat." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  King  and 
Queen  are  seated  upon  their  throne  at  the  rear- 
center  of  the  stage.  A  Page  stands  beside  the 
Queen,  who  is  on  the  left  of  the  King.  Slightly 
to  the  right  of  the  King  on  a  low  stool  sits  the 
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Court  Historian,  industriously  writing  with  a 
long  quill  pen  (attach  a  crayon  to  the  quill  end  of 
a  feather)  upon  the  back  panel  of  another  Page 
whose  front  panel  is  covered  with  w^riting.  The 
Historian  sits  slightly  facing  the  King,  so  that 
the  audience  can  see  him  write.  At  the  front  of 
the  stage,  to  the  right,  stand  the  courtiers  and 
ladies-in-waiting  conversing  quietly. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  stage  at  the  front  sits 
the  Princess  on  a  throne-like  seat  lower  than  the 
throne  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  beside  her  stands 
Prince  Verbosity,  in  the  attitude  of  one  saying 
*  *  Good-night. '  *  Back  of  him,  Count  Ditto,  asleep, 
leans  against  a  post. 

The  Youngest  Lady-m-Waiting.  {In  a  loud 
whisper:']  His  Highness  leaving,  at  last! 

The  King,  [To  the  Queen  in  a  whisper :1  Our 
daughter's  suitor  is  departing! 

Prince  Verbosity.  [To  the  Princess:]  It  has 
been  a  delightful  evening.  Your  Highness.  The 
hours  have  flown! 

The  Princess,  I'm  glad  you  think  so,  Your 
Highness. 

Prince  Verbosity,  And  now,  I  must  be  leaving. 
Ditto! 

[Count  Ditto  awakes  with  a  start,] 

Ditto,  Yes,  Your  Highness ! 

Prince  Verbosity.  Has  the  rain  stopped? 

Ditto.  Yes,  Your  Highness,  the  stars  are 
shining. 
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Prince   Verbosity,    Ah,   the   stars!    My  dear 
Princess,  do  you  know  the  stars? 

The  Princess,  Only  by  sight,  Your  Highness. 
Prince    Verbosity,     You    really    should    know 
them  by  name,  you  know.     Now,  there  are  the 
planets — 

[He  sits   down  again  and   begins   to   explain 

earnestly.] 
Ditto  goes  to  sleep  again, 
A  Courtier.  I  want  to  go  to  bed. 
A  Lady-in-Waiting,    You  can't  go  before  the 
King  does.    It  isn't  etiquette. 

The    Youngest     Lady-in-Waiting,      Etiquette 
means  being  uncomfortable. 

The  Queen,   [To  the  King:]   I'm  sleepy. 
The  King.   Some  history  will  help  you  to  keep 
awake.    Page ! 

[The  Page  beside  the  Queen  comes  before  the 

King  and  kneels.] 
Page!   The  Court  Historian! 
[The  Page  walks  backward  to  the  Court  His- 
torian and  whispers  in  his  ear.  The  Historian 
comes  and  bows  before  the  King,   The  Page 
on  whom  he   has   been  writing  comes   and 
kneels  with  his  back  to  the  Historian,    The 
courtiers  and  ladies-in-waiting  approach  so 
that  they  may  hear,] 
The  King.    Read  the  latest  chronicles  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Illusion. 

Historian.    [Reading  solemnly:] 
The    beautiful    Princess    Veracity,    having 
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reached  a  marriageable  age,  was  then  betrothed 
to  His  Eoyal  Highness,  Prince  Verbosity  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Boredom.  The  Prince  was  stalwart 
and  noble  and  possessed  of  all  the  virtues.  He 
courted  the  Princess  with  devotion — '' 

That's  as  far  as  IVe  written,  Your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.  That's  as  far  as  matters  have  gone. 
You  might,  however,  write  at  greater  length  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Princess. 

Historian.  [Bowing  and  retiring  hacJcwards  to 
his  former  position.]  It  shall  be  done,  your 
Majesty. 

[He  writes.  Courtiers  and  ladies-in-waiting 
draw  apart  again.] 

A  Courtier.  [With  a  yawn.]  I  would  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Prince  were  less  lengthy. 

The  King.  He  still  lingers — 

The  Queen.  [Hopefully.]  You  might  try  shak- 
ing the  royal  furnace ! 

[The  Page  runs  out  and  at  once  there  is  a  great 
rumhling  noise  outside.  The  Page  returns. 
All  look  hopefidly  at  the  Prince,  except  Ditto, 
who  sleeps.] 

Prince  Verbosity.  [Jumping  to  his  feet.]  My 
dear  Princess!  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late!  I 
must  be  going. 

[All  smile  happily.] 

Princess,  [Politely.]  Your  Royal  Highness 
must  call  again  soon. 

Prince  Verbosity.  In  truth,  I  will.  Ditto. 

[Ditto  comes  to  attention  with  a  start.] 
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The  royal  furnace  has  been  shaken.    We  must 
take  our  leave. 

Ditto,    [Sleepily.]   The  royal  harness — 
Prince  Verhosity.    Ditto!    Be  more  attentive. 
I  said,  **The  royal  furnace  has  been  shaken!" 
By  the  way!   Do  you  have  the  modern  shaking 
machinery  or  still  use  a  poker  in  your  palace? 

The  Princess,    [Stifling  a  yaivn.]   Vm  afraid  I 
don't  know. 

Prince  Verhosity.  The  old-type  poker  has  cer- 
tain advantages.    You  see — 
[He  sits  down  again.] 
[The  King  begins  to  snore,] 
The  Queen.  We  must  use  a  more  pointed  hint. 
Page !  Call  the  Eoyal  Cook. 

[The  Page  goes  out  and  returns  followed  by  the 
Royal  Cooh.  Several  of  the  courtiers  and 
ladies-in-tvaiting  are  asleep  and  held  erect  by 
the  still  waking  members  of  the  group.  The 
Cook  bows  before  the  Queen.] 
The  Queen.  Cook !  Report  the  menu  for  tomor- 
row's breakfast. 

The  Cooh.  [In  a  loud  voice,  reading  from  a  long 
list:] 

Breakfast ! 
Prunes ! 
Oatmeal ! 
Soft-boiled  eggs ! 
Prince    Verbosity,     [Looking    around   with    a 
start.]   Is  that  the  breakfast  report? 
Princess.  Yes,  Your  Highness ! 
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Prince    Verbosity,    Dear  me!     I    really   must 
leave  you! 

The  Cook.    [Still  louder:] 
Muffins ! 
Apple-butter ! 
Prince  Verbosity.  A  most  tempting  menu !   As 
the  poet  said,  **We  can  live  without  poetry,  music 
and — and — '' 
Ditto!  What  else  did  the  poet  say? 
Ditto,    [Awakening.] 

*^We  can  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art,  . . 
We  can  live  without  conscience  and  live  with- 
out heart 
We  can — " 

That's  all  I  recall.  Your  Highness! 
Prince  Verbosity. 
**We  can  live  without  love,  we  can  live  without 

books 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks  !''* 
An   appropriate   quotation  is   always   an   aid 
socially,  don't  you  agree,  Princess?     Now,  for 
instance — 

[He  sits  down  again.   The  other  courtiers  and 
ladies-in-waiting  fall  asleep.    The  Historian 
and  the  Pages  are  nodding.] 
The  Cook.    [Shouting:]    And  tea!    That's  all, 
Your  Majesty! 

The  Queen.   [Yawning.]   That  vnll  do.  Go  peel 
the  prunes  and  soak  the  oatmeal. 

[The   Cook    retires,    backwards.     The    Queen 

*  In  "Lucille,"  by  Owen  Meredith. 
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catches  the  eye  of  the  last  waking  lady-in- 
waiting  who  is  just  about  to  nod.  The  Queen 
scowls  and  the  lady-in-waiting  stands  very 
erect  until  the  Queen  begins  to  nod,  then  she 
goes  to  sleep.  They  all  snore  gently.] 
Prince  Verbosity.  And  so  I  said,  to  him,  **My 
dear  poet,  any  one  can  make  a  rhyme."    Then  I 
made  one  to  prove  that  I  was  right.  Shall  I  repeat 
my  rhyme  to  you,  Your  Highness? 

[There  is  no  answer.   The  Princess  has  fallen 

asleep.] 
Prince    Verbosity.    Princess!    She   is   asleep! 
How  rude ! 

[He  looks  around.] 

They  are  all  asleep!  Unpardonable  breach  of 
royal  etiquette.  Ditto!  We  shall  take  our  leave 
at  once  and  never  return.  This  is  an  insult  to  the 
entire  Kingdom  of  Boredom! 

[He  goes  out,  followed  by  Ditto,  who  yawns  and 
stretches  most  impolitely  behind  the  Prince's 
hack.    After  they  go  out  the  Prickly  Pines 
(as  many  as  possible)  creep  in  and  gradually 
rise  first  to  knees  then  to  full  height.    All  the 
people  continue  to  slumber  in  stiff  awkward 
positions.     Just   as  soon  as  the  pines   are 
standing  straight  the  Country  Boy  enters  in 
front  of  them  and  tries  to  get  through.] 
Country  Boy.   [Jumping  hack.]  Ouch! 
[The  Reporter  enters  carrying  a  telescope,  a 
magnifying  glass,  a  thermometer,  and  a  pen- 
cil and  pad.  The  instruments,  of  course,  are 
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grotesque  imitations  made  of  anything  you 
have  at  hand.] 
Reporter,  [Peering  at  the  Boy  first  through 
the  telescope,  then  the  magnifying  glass,]  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  [Hopefully.]  Are  you  the 
first  victim  of  a  terrible  new  disease?  [He  shaJces 
the  thermometer.]  Have  you  an  amazing  temper- 
ature? 

Country  Boy.  Aw,  no !  I  pricked  my  finger  on 
this  here  magic  hedge.  I  was  trying  to  get  in  to 
see  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Reporter.  Sleeping  Beauty? 
Country  Boy.  Yep!  She's  been  sleepin'  a  hun- 
dred years  folks  says.  She's  been  bewitched  and 
nobody  can  get  in  to  rescue  her  because  of  these 
here  prickly  pines. 

Reporter.   There's  a  story  here,  all  right.  I'm 
going  in ! 

[He  holds  his  pencil  in  his  mouth,  uses  the  other 

instruments  to  push  aside  the  pines  and  the 

pines  fall  over  on  the  ground  at  each  side  of 

the  stage.   The  court  scene  is  exactly  as  we 

last  beheld  it — everyone  still  sleeping  in  the 

same    position    as    before.      The    Reporter 

stares,  then  writes  hurriedly,  reading  as  he 

writes.] 

**  Whole  royal  family  overtaken  by  mysterious 

sleeping  sickness."    Wow!    This  will  be  front 

page  stuff. 

[He  crams  the  paper  and  pencil  into  his  pochet 
and  begins  to  peer  around  carefully,  using 
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first  the  telescope  then  the  microscope.    He 
comes  to  the  Princess  and  whistles  softly. 1 
Reporter.     The   original    **Skin   you   love   to 
touch. ' ' 

[He  kneels  and  kisses  the  Princess.  She  awakes 
with  a  scream  but  smiles  when  she  sees  the 
Reporter.  Instantly  the  court  is  aroused. 
The  Historian  writes  madly,  the  courtiers 
dust  their  shoes  and  straighten  their  neck- 
ruffs.  The  ladies-in-waiting  powder  their 
noses.  The  Cook  rushes  in  with  his  list.] 
The  Cook.  [Shouting:]  There  will  be  toast, 
too,  Your  Majesty. 

The  Queen.   [Absently.]   Very  good. 
The  King.  Princess !  Why  are  you  kissing  that 
strange  young  man? 
Princess.   I  like  to.  Your  Majesty. 
The  King.    [Angrily.]    Where  is  your  fiance, 
Prince  Verbosity  of  Boredom? 

Reporter.  [Approaching  and  bowing  before  the 
King.]  He  died  fifty  years  ago,  Your  Majesty,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  Kingdom  of  Boredom  at 
once  became  the  Republic  of  Progress,  with  all 
modern  improvements.  I  represent  the  nation's 
leading  paper.  The  Morning-Evening. 
The  King.  What!  What! 
Reporter.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  for 
the  Special  Edition  telling  how  the  spell  of  sleep 
was  broken?  YouVe  all  slept  a  hundred  years, 
you  know. 

The  King.   Why  did  we? 
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The  Queen,  We  got  so  tired,  you  know,  waiting 
for  Prince  Verbosity  to  go  home. 

Historian.  [Anxiously.]  Your  Majesty!  That 
must  never  become  public.  It  would  not  be 
etiquette. 

The  Queen.  What  can  we  say? 

Historian.  I  can  make  a  story  of  a  bewitch- 
ment by  a  wicked  fairy.  It  can  end  by  the  Prin- 
cess marrying  the  brave  Prince  who  rescued  her. 

Princess.  But  I  won't!  Princes  bore  me  to 
death.  I  will  marry  no  one  but  the  Reporter. 
You  can't  write  the  story  your  way;  it  wouldn't 
be  true. 

Reporter.  [Kissing  her  and  then  smiling  at  the 
others.]  It  doesn't  have  to  be  true.  We're  all  in 
a  fairy-tale  anyway. 
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2.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  LITTLE 
CINDERELLA 

Cast  of  Characters: 
A  Little  Girl.  ; 

Beatrice,  a  wealthy  widow, 
Evangeline  and  Clementine,  her  daughters. 
Little  Cinderella,  her  orphan  step-daughter,  | 

The  Fairy  Godmother.  | 

The  Coachman.  i 

The  Footman. 
The  Page. 
The  Horses. 
A  Herald. 

The  King  and  Queen. 
Prince  Charming. 
Princess  Paul. 
Guests  at  the  Ball. 
Members  of  the  Orchestra. 
Fancy  Dancers,  Acrobats. 
Or  other  performers. 

This  pantomime  has  the  especial  advantage  of 
being  extremely  elastic.  It  can  be  presented  with 
a  medium  sized  cast  by  having  a  minimum  number 
of  guests  at  the  ball,  and  the  cast — and  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  stunt — can  be  increased 
by  adding  additional  guests,  or  a  comic  orchestra 
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to  play  as  they  dance,  or  fancy  dancers  or  acro- 
bats to  appear  as  features  of  the  program  of  the 
ball  before  the  arrival  of  Cinderella. 

The  pantomime  may  be  produced  entirely  with- 
out scenery.  Two  posters,  one  marked  **  Cinder- 
ella's Kitchen,''  the  other  ^^The  Palace  of  the 
King,"  can  be  used  to  indicate  change  of  scene. 
In  Chapter  I  a  chair  can  be  used  for  Cinderella, 
and  in  Chapter  II  chairs  covered  to  imitate  a 
throne  for  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  placed 
upon  the  stage  in  the  center.  The  costumes  can 
be  contrived  very  easily  and  should  be  in  the  style 
of  the  fairy-tales.  Long  flowing  robes  for  women 
and  the  King  and  the  Queen,  knee  length  breeches 
(knickers)  for  Prince  Charming  and  the  other 
men  at  the  ball.  Kimonos,  couch  covers,  curtains 
and  scarfs  will  lend  themselves  to  the  making  of 
the  ball  costumes. 

The  coachman  and  the  footman  should  wear 
long  trousers,  coats,  and  high  hats  which  can  be 
constructed  by  adding  tall,  stiff  paper  crowns 
without  tops  to  any  ordinary  hat.  They  should 
wear  bright  colored  cravats  and  sashes  of  the 
same  color.  The  sashes  should  be  draped  over 
one  shoulder  and  tied  at  the  waistline  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  horses  will  appear  in  ordi- 
nary masculine  costume  and  the  usual  horses' 
heads  of  paper.  (See  page  55.)  If  colored  paper 
is  used  a  striking  color  scheme  for  the  horses' 
heads  is  red  with  orange  and  black  eyes. 

There  is  no  coach.  The  reins  are  fastened  to 
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the  horses'  arms  and  held  by  the  coachman,  who 
walks  a  few  feet  behind  the  horses.  When  the 
coach  stops  outside  of  Cinderella's  home,  a  foot- 
man pretends  to  open  the  door,  the  reins  are  lifted 
over  Cinderella's  head  and  she  runs  along  back 
of  the  horses. 

In  order  to  have  the  transformation  of  Cin- 
derella in  Chapter  I,  use  a  bungalow  apron  over 
the  fancy  dress,  dropping  the  apron  when  the 
Fairy  waves  her  hand.  The  diamond  slippers, 
any  slippers  covered  with  shining  paper,  may  be 
given  to  Cinderella  by  the  Fairy.  The  reader  will 
have  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  this  action.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  resume  the  ball  costume  in  Chap- 
ter III,  as  the  text  explains  the  plain  frock. 

In  casting  the  pantomime  it  is  very  funny  to 
choose  a  tall  Cinderella  and  a  very  short  Prince 
Charming,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Prince 
to  stand  on  the  kitchen  chair  in  order  to  properly 
embrace  Cinderella  at  the  end  of  the  pantomime. 
It  is  amusing  also  to  have  as  stout  a  Fairy  God- 
mother as  possible.  For  the  fancy  dancers  and 
acrobats  it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  specially 
talented  performers,  as  a  stiff -jointed  burlesque 
of  dancing  and  imitation  acrobatic  feats  will  be 
appreciated  both  by  the  guests  at  the  ball  and  by 
the  audience.  The  actors  should  rehearse  with 
the  reader  very  carefully  in  order  that  each  point 
may  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and  during  the 
actual  performance  they  should  listen  carefully 
for  their  cues. 
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The  Action: 

The  little  girl  (one  of  the  older  members 
dressed  to  represent  a  small  child)  is  seated  at 
the  front  of  the  stage  far  enough  to  the  side  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  actors  and  reads  from  a 
large  fairy  book.  She  should  read  with  much 
expression  but  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  some- 
times pausing  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  get 
in  the  action,  and  waiting  until  the  laughter  sub- 
sides before  attempting  to  continue  the  reading. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  exaggerating  any  of  the 
actions. 

Chapter  I 

The  action  in  Chapter  I  is  very  simple.  Up  to 
the  cue,  ** Those  haughty  ladies  three,''  Cinder- 
ella should  be  busy  assisting  the  step-mother  and 
step-sisters,  who  primp  and  pose  in  as  exagger- 
ated a  fashion  as  possible.  In  departing  for  the 
Ball  the  three  ladies  should  walk  haughtily  down 
the  center  of  the  aisle  to  the  back  of  the  room, 
and  Cinderella  in  her  coach  will  drive  off  the 
same  way.  The  Fairy  should  enter  from  a  door- 
way at  the  center  of  the  stage  or  from  the  side 
of  the  stage  itself  and  should  begin  to  flutter  in 
as  soon  as  the  family  departs. 

Chapter  II 

Before  the  reader  begins  the  chapter  the  vari- 
ous guests  should  come  slowly  down  the  different 
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aisles  and  up  on  the  platform.  They  should  greet 
each  other  and  engage  in  conversation  until  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  family.  The  Herald  with  an 
enormous  trumpet  should  precede  the  King,  the 
Queen  follows,  and  then  Prince  Charming.  The 
Herald  will  come  up  on  the  platform  and  stand 
at  one  side,  and  the  guests,  forming  two  lines 
facing  the  center  of  the  stage,  will  bow  very  low 
as  the  royal  family  advances  to  the  throne.  The 
Prince  should  pay  special  attention  to  Princess 
Paul  until  the  arrival  of  Cinderella.  Dancers  or 
other  entertainers  may  appear  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  guests  before  Cinderella  arrives. 

When  Cinderella  comes  in  Prince  Charming 
will  lead  her  to  the  throne  where  she  bows  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  then  Prince  Charming  and  Cin- 
derella will  walk  slowly  to  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form and  engage  in  very  ardent  conversation  to 
the  amusement  or  chagrin  of  the  other  guests. 
After  the  flight  of  Cinderella  and  the  reading  of 
the  line  **Poor  Cinderella  hastes  away*'  the 
reader  should  make  a  long  pause  during  which 
all  the  guests  will  hunt  in  the  most  absurd  places 
for  Cinderella  always  overlooking  the  shoe  which 
has  been  dropped  in  a  prominent  place  at  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Finally  the  guests  give  up 
the  search  and  depart,  sadly  followed  by  the  King 
and  Queen.  The  Prince  in  despair  seats  himself 
upon  the  throne,  draws  his  dagger  and  is  about 
to  commit  suicide.  As  he  raises  the  dagger,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  sees  the  shoe,  hurries  to  grasp 
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it  and  kisses  it  fervently  as  the  reader  completes 
the  chapter. 

Chapter  III 

The  action  is  made  very  clear  by  the  text.  Cin- 
derella should  have  one  of  the  party  slippers  in 
her  apron  pocket  and  glance  at  it  frequently.  It 
will  add  to  the  effect  if  Cinderella  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  wicked  step-sisters,  and  has  a 
correspondingly  larger  shoe.  The  trying  on  of 
the  slipper  should  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  action,  and  should  not  be  rushed. 

The  Romance  of  Little  Cinderella 
a  fairy  pantomime 

Chapter  I 

Once  upon  a  time,  they  say,  long  long  ago, 

Three  ladies  were  preparing  for  a  ball. 

And  all  their  gowns  were  beautiful,  and  all  their 

hearts  were  proud. 
Alas,  pride  ever  goes  before  a  fall. 
Evangeline    and    Clementine   the    sisters   proud 

were  named 
And  Beatrice  was  their  lady-mother  hight. 
And  every  time  that  they  were  cross  their  step- 
sister they  blamed : 
Poor  little  Cinderella,  who  worked  both  day  and 

night. 
Poor  little  Cinderella — ^her  one  frock  was  a  sight. 
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Now  the  ruler  of  the  country  had  invited  great 

and  small 
To  celebrate  the  Prince's  birthday  feast, 
And  Cinderella  couldn't  go;  she  had  no  go^vn 

at  all, 
But  her  sisters  might  have  smiled  at  her  at  least ! 
Instead,    they    slapped   and    scolded   her,    those 

haughty  ladies  three, 
And  left  her  in  the  kitchen  all  alone. 
Poor  little  Cinderella  was  unhappy  as  could  be — 
Poor  little  Cinderella,  she  didn't  know,  you  see, 
That  her  Fairy  Godmother  was  near 
And  heard  her  mournful  moan. 

"When  she  saw  the  Fairy,  how  Cinderella  smiled 

And  humbly  bowed  before  the  Fairy-lay ! 

The  Fairy's  voice  like  silver  bells  said  soft  and 
low,  *^My  Child," 

**Why  are  not  you  there  at  the  ball  so  gay?" 

**They  would  not  let  me  go,  because,"  poor  Cin- 
derella cried, 

**I  haven't  any  party  gown  to  wear. 

My  place  is  in  the  home,  they  said,  I  ^^dsh  that  I 
were  there," 

The  Fairy  waved  her  slender  wand  above  the 

maiden's  head. 
And  lo !  In  shining  robes  was  she  arrayed, 
With  shoes  of  gleaming  diamond  upon  her  dainty 

feet, 
And  fragrant  flowers  in  her  hair  displayed, 
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While  a  wondrous  coach  with  horses  fleet 
For  her  came  dashing  down  the  street. 

*^Eemember,''  said  the  Fairy,  **that  all  with  you 
is  well, 

But  if  you  have  not  left  the  ball  before  the  mid- 
night bell 

Your  beauteous  gown  and  coach  will  disappear/' 

*^I  will  not  risk  that  awful  fate,"  said  Cinderella 
then, 

**Your  warning  words,  dear  godmother,  I  hear." 

So  with  high  heart  in  grand  estate 

Went  Cinderella  to  her  fate. 

Chapter  II 

^* Behold  the  King!  Behold  the  Queen! 

Such  majesty  was  never  seen ! 

Oh  rise,  ye  people  and  declare 

Your  rulers  are  beyond  compare!" 

So  spake  the  Herald  as  he  went 

To  the  bright  scene  of  merriment. 

After  the  Queen,  Prince  Charming  came, 

All  lovely  ladies  knew  his  fame 

And  cast  on  him  their  sweetest  smiles 

His  heart  to  capture  with  their  wiles. 

The  fairest  charmer  of  them  all 

A  lovely  lady — Princess  Paul 

Was  sure  that  at  her  feet  he'd  fall.* 


*  After  this  line  may  come  the  pause  in  the  reading  during 
which  there  is  dancing  or  the  special  performance. 
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But  hark!  Who  cometh  to  the  ball? 
'Tis  Cinderella,  oh  how  fair : 
No  lady  can  with  her  compare. 

Her  sisters  do  not  recognize 

This  maid  whose  grandeur  dulls  their  eyes. 

And  the  Prince,  his  heart  no  longer  free 

Her  slave  for  evermore  will  be. 

The  hours  fly,  oh,  dream  of  bliss 

Was  ever  happiness  like  thisf 

The  hours  fly — the  midnight  bell 

Eings  out  to  break  the  magic  spell, 

And  with  a  cry  of  sore  dismay 

Poor  Cinderella  hastes  away; 

And  then  instead  of  all  his  bliss 

The  Prince  has  but  her  shoe  to  kiss. 

Chapter  III 

Poor  Cinderella  all  forlorn 
Has  risen  in  the  early  morn 
Her  sisters'  breakfast  to  prepare. 
Gone  are  her  shining  robes  so  fair. 
She'd  think  her  romance  all  a  dream 
But  for  one  wee  shoe's  brilliant  gleam. 
Her  sisters  gossip  of  the  ball ; 
They  do  not  speak  to  her  at  all. 

When  suddenly  outside  we  hear 
A  Herald  calling  loud  and  clear 
** Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The  Lady  fair 
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Who  can  this  diamond  slipper  wear 

Prince  Charming  will  hail  as  his  bride. 

Oh  who  have  not  the  slipper  tried?'' 

Forth  then  there  rushed  Evangeline, 

Forth,  too,  the  haughty  Clementine. 

Each  eager  to  become  a  queen. 

Even  their  widowed  mother  went 

With  the  thought  of  a  third  husband  quite  content. 

And  Cinderella  left  alone 

Once  more  began  to  weep  and  moan. 

The  ladies  try  and  try  again 

To  wear  the  wee  shoe.  All  in  vain. 

The  Herald  spake,  **Who  else  will  try?" 

Poor  Cinderella  heard  his  cry 

And  came  forth  answering,  *^I  will.  I!'* 

The  haughty  sisters  laughed  in  scorn 

At  Cinderella  all  forlorn, 

But,  oh !  Their  horror  then  to  see 

The  shoe  fit  neatly  as  could  be — 

While  from  her  pocket  forth  she  drew 

The  other  gleaming  diamond  shoe. 

And  then  their  horror  to  complete 

They  saw  the  Prince  kneel  at  her  feet. 

**0  lovely  maid,"  Prince  Charming  cried, 
**I'll  have  you  only  for  my  bride. 
Your  frock  is  torn?  Ah,  do  not  moan, 
I  love  you  for  yourself  alone." 
Then  to  the  Herald,  stern,  he  said, 
**Take  them  away!  Off  with  each  head!" 
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**Ah,  nay,  my  Lord,"  Cinderella  plead 
Bo  not  cut  off  each  scornful  head 
Send  them  to  a  Summer  Conference, 
And  their  conversion  so  commence."* 
**My  love,"  he  said,  **I  promise  this." 
And  sealed  his  promise  with  a  kiss. 


♦These  two  lines  are  very  good  if  the  stunt  is  used  in  camp 
or  conference.    In,  other  cases  substitute — 

Some  simple  penance  bid  them  do 
Then  let  them  start  their  lives  anew. 
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IV 
STUNTS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 

1.  The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree — Japan 

2.  The  Fairy  Serpent 

3.  The  Bride  of  the  Dragon  King — China 

4.  The  Moon  Maiden 

5.  The  Magic  Word — Persia 

6.  The  Squire's  Bride — Sweden 


IV 
1.  THE  PINK  PERSIMMON  TREE 

A  FAN-TA-SEE  OF  OLD  JAPAN 

Characters  : 
The  Lady  of  the  Fan 
Joko,  the  Dog 
Koko,  the  Monhey, 
Lord  Toto 
Lady  Lotus  Blossom 
The  Spider  Queen 
The  Spider  Ladies 
The  Fiery  Dragon 
The  Palanquin  Bearers 

Directions  for  Producing: 

The  little  fantasy,  based  upon  an  incident  in 
the  Japanese  poem,  **The  Enchanted  Palace," 
can  be  presented  as  an  out-door  stunt,  without 
special  scenery.  If  given  indoors  upon  a  platform, 
a  plain  curtain  can  be  used  as  background. 

At  one  side,  toward  the  rear,  there  should  be  a 
tree.  If  given  outdoors,  choose  a  real  tree,  of 
course;  if  indoors  cut  a  tall  tree  of  pasteboard 
and  paint  it.  It  will  be  green  for  the  first  two 
scenes,  and  in  the  third  scene  should  be  covered 
with  pink  paper  blossoms.    The  blossoms  should 
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be  of  enormous  size  with  a  thumb-tack  fastened 
in  each  one  so  that  they  can  be  attached  easily 
to  the  tree.  If  a  pasteboard  tree  be  used,  a  box 
or  small  stepladder  should  be  placed  behind  it  on 
which  the  Monkey  can  climb  and  stand  so  that  his 
head  and  shoulders  appear  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree. 

Three  cards  can  be  prepared,  bearing  the 
announcements : 

Scene  I.      The    Garden    of   the    Lady    Lotus 

Blossom. 
Scene  II.    On  the  Mountain  of  Endless  Night. 
Scene  III.  The   Courtyard   of  the   Enchanted 

Palace. 

No  furniture  will  be  necessary,  as  the  players 
will  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  the  refreshments  in 
Scene  III  will  be  served  on  a  small  tray.  One  of 
the  Palanquin  Bearers  can  act  as  scene  shifter, 
which  means  merely  that  he  will  walk  slowly 
across  the  stage,  displaying  to  tlie  audience  the 
card  bearing  the  title  of  the  scene.  It  is  he  who 
will  fasten  the  blossoms  upon  the  persimmon  tree 
before  the  beginning  of  the  third  scene. 

To  make  the  palanquin,  use  a  large  pasteboard 
box,  remove  the  top  and  bottom,  cover  with  col- 
ored paper,  decorate  as  gaily  as  possible.  Thrust 
two  long  poles  through  about  five  inches  from  the 
sides.  Little  bells  may  be  fastened  to  the  poles. 
The  palanquin  may  be  carried  by  two  or  four 
bearers.    When  Lord  Toto  is  to  enter,  it  should 
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be  lifted  over  his  head,  then  lowered  to  the  height 
of  his  shoulders.  He  should  walk  very  slowly 
and  give  a  most  comical  effect  at  the  same  time 
by  appearing  to  settle  back  in  a  luxuriously  com- 
fortable seat. 

Costumes  : 

All  the  characters,  including  the  Dog  and  Mon- 
key, will  wear  the  conventional  kimono. 

The  heads  for  the  animals  should  be  made 
according  to  the  directions  on  page  55. 

The  Fiery  Dragon  should  have  a  red  head,  with 
huge  eyes,  the  eyeballs  being  represented  by 
orange  circles  over  which  black  circles  (with  an 
opening  cut  for  the  eyes)  can  be  pasted.  Paper 
scales  can  be  basted  on  a  suit  of  colored  pajamas 
and  paper  claws  made  for  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
should  have  a  long  tail  and  be  most  dreadful  to 
behold. 

The  Monkey  should  have  a  brown  head  and 
tail  and  wear  a  little  red  cap  like  the  monkeys  of 
organ-grinders.  He  should  have  a  tin  cup  fas- 
tened upon  his  breast. 

The  Dog's  head  may  be  black  with  white  spots 
and  his  tail  of  black  and  white.  A  huge  bone 
should  be  tied  to  his  back.    He  carries  a  long  rake. 

The  Spider  Ladies  wear  the  conventional 
kimonos.  They  have  most  elaborate  head-dress. 
Each  one  has  a  huge  spy-glass,  which  may  be 
made  of  stiff  paper,  concealed  in  her  sleeve.  Each 
one  has  a  perfectly  round  head  of  black  with  huge 
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bright  colored  eyes.  To  the  wire  framework 
which  fits  over  their  shoulders  are  attached  long 
strips  of  black  paper  which  will  flutter  during 
the  dance  like  the  long  arms  of  a  spider.  The 
heads  should  be  made  large  enough  to  slip  off  and 
on  quickly.  The  Spider  Queen  wears  a  crown 
and  has  a  small  crown  attached  to  her  spider 
head. 

If  additional  characters  are  desired  there  may 
be  a  Japanese  audience — ^men  and  women,  family 
groups,  etc.  Members  of  the  audience  will  enter 
first  and  take  their  places  on  the  floor,  left  and 
right  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  facing  the  back  of 
the  stage. 

Between  the  acts  tea  may  be  served  to  this 
audience  by  Japanese  serving  maids. 

Scene  I 

THE  GABDEN  OF  THE  LADY  LOTUS  BLOSSOM 

Enter,  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  the  Lady  of  the 
Fan.  She  stands  near  the  front,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  not  to  hide  the  actions  of  the  players.  As 
she  reads  the  story  of  the  play — pasted  on  the 
fan — ^the  action  is  given  in  pantomime.  She  bows 
deeply. 

Oh,  Honorable  Audience !  I  come  from  Old  Japan 
And  for  your  august  happiness  I  bring  my  magic 

fan. 
For,  when  I  wave  it  gently — so — 
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You'll  see  a  play  of  long  ago 

A  play  of  dread  and  fear  and  woe 

And  deepest  mystery — 

And  as  this  ancient  play  you  see, 

'Twill  be  explained  quite  carefully 

By  miserable  little  Me ! 

[She  hows  deeply  again,] 

[In  a  tone  of  one  making  an  announcement:] 

The  Pink  Persimmon  Tree.   [Slight  pause.] 

In  the  distance  you  can  see 

The  mountain  of  Endless  Night  frown ! 

It  is  a  place  of  fear  and  dread 

For  those  who  climb  its  height  'tis  said 

Do  never  more  come  down ! 

At  the  mountain's  foot  in  a  garden  fair 
Dwells  a  beautiful  lady  with  raven  hair, 
Lady  Lotus  Blossom  she ! 

[Lotus  Blossom  appears,  walks  about  garden, 
reaching  up  to  examine  a  tree  which  grows 
at  one  side — she  weeps  silently.  Lord  Toto 
enters.] 

And  Lord  Toto,  her  husband,  is  in  despair 
For  grief  has  shaken  his  Lady  fair. 
What — what  can  the  matter  be! 
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*'0h  Cherished  One!"  Lord  Toto  cries, 

**Dim  not  the  sparkle  of  thine  eyes: 

To  get  whatever  you  desire 

I'll  go  through  water  and  through  fire! 

Confess  thy  wish  to  me!'' 

**I  wish,"  this  is  the  Lady's  plea, 

**Ere  I  am  dead  I  wish  to  see 

A  blossom  from  the  pink  persimmon  tree!" 

The  brave  Lord  Toto  quakes  with  fear 
At  this  strange  request  of  his  Lady  dear: 
For  the  pink  persimmon  tree 
Was  said  to  grow  at  a  frightful  height 
Upon  the  Mountain  of  Endless  Night ! 
**Be  not  so  unreasonable,  my  dear! 
Persimmon  trees  grow  in  your  garden  here ! 
Won't  a  green  persimmon  tree  do?"  begs  he 
*^You  don't  love  me  any  more,"  sighs  she. 
Lord  Toto  three  times  claps  his  hands. 

[The  Palanquin  Bearers  enter  and  how  low 
before  him.] 

And  briskly  gives  a  few  commands. 

[They  go  out  and  return  swiftly,] 

Then  swift  his  servants  carry  in 
His  crimson  lacquered  palanquin 
And  with  an  air  of  injured  pride 
Lord  Toto  takes  his  place  inside. 
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* '  Come,  trusty  body  guard ! ' '  lie  cries. 
**Here,  Lord,"  the  body  guard  replies. 
Comes  a  Monkey  whom  Lord  Toto  's  fame 
Had  lured  from  out  of  the  forest  wild 
And  made  obedient  and  mild. 
Following  in  the  Monkey's  wake — 
Shouldering  a  lengthy  rake — 
Comes  a  Dog  of  stature  great, 
Marching  with  an  air  sedate 
On  his  hind  legs  tall  and  straight. 

**  Farewell,  my  own,  if  fate  decree. 

That  I  may  find  the  wonder-tree, 

I'll  speedily  return  to  thee! 

Or  else — "  his  face  grows  pale  and  wan. 

*^ Farewell,  forever." 

He  has  gone. 

[They  exit,] 

And  Lotus  Blossom,  most  bitterly 
Weeps  'neath  the  green  persimmon  tree. 

CURTAIN- 

If  no  curtain  is  used,  Lotus  Blossom  goes  out 
weeping  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  from 
which  Lord  Toto  exits. 
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Scene  II 

ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  ENDLESS  NIGHT 

The  Fiery  Dragon  enters,  making  frightening 
gestures.  He  crouches  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Sounds  of  thunder  may  be  heard  off  stage.  When 
the  crashes  cease,  the  Lady  of  the  Fan  Continues : 

The  Lady  of  the  Fan: 
What  a  sight  to  rouse  your  fears 
On  your  vision  now  appears ! 
See  the  Dragon,  dread  and  grim 
Coiled  up  in  the  shadows  dim. 
'Tis  the  monster's  awful  whim 
To  wait  for  Lord  Toto — and  dine  upon  him ! 

With  weary  heart  and  dragging  step, 
Lord  Toto  enters — all  his  pep 
Seems  gone,  for  through  many  a  night  and  day 
He  has  wearily  climbed  on  his  toilsome  way. 
His  palanquin  bearers,  in  fear  and  dread 
On  the  very  first  night  turned  pale  and  fled. 
For  the  air  was  heavy  with  fearful  moans 
And  the  road  was  marked  by  dead  men's  bones. 

The  Dragon  lashes  his  horrid  tail; 
Lord  Toto's  courage  begins  to  fail; 
But  the  Dog,  rushing  forward  without  delay, 
Defeats  the  monster  and  saves  the  day ! 
But  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  fray. 
And  the  brave  dog-spirit  passes  away 
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To  the  Heaven  where  good  dogs  go  to  stay. 
While  the  Dragon's  soul  goes — the  other  way! 

[The  dog  limps  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  entered,  the  Dragon  crawls  off  the  oppo- 
site direction.^ 

*^0h,  Faithful  Friend/'  Lord  Toto  groans, 
And  goes  wearily  on,  o'er  the  dead  men's  bones. 

Scene  III 

THE  COURTYARD  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  PALACE 

The  Spider  Ladies,  wearing  their  Spider  heads, 
peer  through  their  spy  glasses.  Then  they  run 
off  stage  and  return  with  the  Spider  Queen.  They 
point  excitedly.  The  Spiden  Queen  looks  out 
through  her  spy  glass,  nods  her  head  and  all  clap 
their  hands  joyfully.  They  circle  about  the  stage 
waving  their  arms  in  a  slow  motion  as  if  weaving 
a  dreadful  spell.    They  glide  off  stage. 

[Enter,  at  right,  Lord  Toto  and  the  Monkey,] 

The  Lady  of  the  Fan: 
Before  Lord  Toto's  enchanted  eyes, 
A  beautiful  palace  seems  to  rise 
With  turrets  reaching  to  the  skies. 

[The  Spider  Ladies  enter.  They  do  not  wear 
their  Spider  heads.] 
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Out  of  the  doorway  glide  ladies  fair 

With  eyes  like  midnight  and  silken  hair. 

They  greet  him  with  gladness  and  ask  him  to 

share 
The  repast  which  their  sovereign  has  bade  them 

prepare. 

[The  Queen  enters.] 

And  the  Queen  herself  with  a  charming  smile 

Beseeches  Lord  Toto  to  rest  awhile. 

Oh,  Lord  Toto,  beware!    The  disguise  of  that 

smile 
Hides  a  face  that  is  evil — a  soul  filled  with  guile. 
But  Lord  Toto,  made  blind  by  the  Spider  Queen's 

spell. 
Bests  right  gladly,  believing  that  all  goeth  well. 
Meanwhile  the  Monkey,  espying  a  tree, 
Climbs  into  its  branches  and  rests  dozily. 
The  ladies,  of  course,  have  no  wish  to  ensnare 
A  plain,  homely  monkey,  with  Lord  Toto  there. 

Lord  Toto  drinks  deep  of  a  dish  of  clear  tea, 
Then  suddenly  falls  to  the  ground  dizzily, 
And  the  ladies  glide  off,  very  soon  to  appear 
In  their  natural  likeness — Oh  horrible  fear! 
In  their  close  webs  they  fasten  Lord  Toto  up 

tight 
And  decide  to — feast  on  him! — ^the  very  next 

night. 
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[The  Spider  Ladies,  returning  wearing  Spider 
heads,  glide  about  Lord  Toto,  fastening  him 
in  a  web  of  string.] 

Was  ever  a  man  in  such  terrible  plight? 

[The  Spider  Ladies  dance  off  joyously,] 

From  his  perch  up  in  the  tree,  the  Monkey,  stiff 

with  fear, 
Stares  upon  the  scene  until  the  Spiders  disappear. 
Swift  the  Monkey  then  descends,  but  neither  can 

he  wake 
Lord  Toto  nor  with  tooth  or  claw  the  deadly  fet- 
ters break. 
The  Monkey  ponders  long  and  then  decides  to  go 

for  aid, 
Starts  off — and  stops — who — ^who  moved — ^there 
Beneath  the  tall  tree's  shade! 
Into  the  light  the  figure  moves,  the  Monkey  jumps 

with  glee. 
Oh,  wondrous  sight!    'Tis  Lotus  Blossom.    But 

how  can  it  be? 
She  whispers  in  the  Monkey's  ear: 
**My  heart  was  filled  with  dread  and  fear 
When  Toto  left  my  view ; 
I  dried  my  tears  and  followed  him — 
If  he  dies — ^I  die,  too." 
**No,  Lady!"  Koko  whispers  then.   ** Perchance 

it  yet  may  be 
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WeUl  all  be  saved  if  from  his  bonds  Lord  Toto 
we  can  free, 

And,  ere  the  Spiders  do  return,  from  this  dread 
mountain  flee/' 

From  out  her  little  handy  bag  the  lady  draws 
with  ease 

A  pair  of  scissors,  keen  and  sharp,  and  swift 
Lord  Toto  frees. 

And  as  the  bonds  are  broken  and  Lord  Toto's 
eyes  do  ope, 

A  crash  is  heard!  and — all  the  mountain  disap- 
pears in  smoke! 

And  in  his  own  fair  garden  'neath  his  own  per- 
simmon tree. 

Lord  Toto  finds  the  journey  dread  has  ended 
happily. 

Then  to  his  wonderment  and  joy,  there  bursts 
upon  his  view 

His  own  persimmon  tree  all  decked  in  flowers  of 
rosy  hue — 

**0h,  Lotus  Blossom,''  whispers  he 

**Here  is  our  own  persimmon  tree, 

As  pink  as  ever  tree  can  be." 

**A11  trees  are  beautiful,"  says  she 

'*If  you  but  share  their  shade  with  me." 
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2.  THE  FAIRY  SERPENT 

a  chinese  fairy-play 

Characters  : 

Ming  Li,  the  Father, 

Precious  Pearl         \ 

Flower  of  the  Moon^His  daughters. 

Smallest  One  ) 

The  Serpent,  his  enemy. 

First  Wasp. 

Second  Wasp. 

Third  Wasp. 

Other  Wasps. 

Two  Property  Men. 

The  Tea-tray  Bearer. 

Members  of  the  Orchestra. 

Costume  Directions  : 

Ming  Li  and  his  Elder  Daughters.  Wear  the 
conventional  Chinese  costume,  of  inexpensive 
material  and  with  few  ornaments. 

Smallest  One.  Wears  less  elaborate  dress  than 
her  older  sisters. 

The  Serpent.  Wears  conventional  Chinese 
dress,  over  which,  before  his  transformation,  he 
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wears  a  dark  green  paper  head  and  a  snake-like 
garb  of  dark  green.  Make  a  long  green  bag, 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  about  three  feet  longer 
than  the  serpent  is  tall.  Cut  holes  in  the  front 
near  the  bottom  so  that  his  feet  may  come  through 
and  he  can  walk  with  little  steps.  The  point, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  trails  as  a  tail.  The  top  of 
the  bag  should  be  gathered  at  the  neck.  His  arms 
may  come  through  openings  cut  conveniently. 
Crimson  scales  may  be  painted  on  the  bag  to  add 
to  the  grewsome  effect. 

The  Wasps.  Wear  conventional  Chinese  cos- 
tumes and  paper  heads  black  and  yellow.  Their 
hands  are  covered  by  long  pointed  paper  mittens 
to  represent  stings. 

Property  Men.  Ordinary  Chinese  costume. 
Very  plain  and  without  any  ornamentation. 
(Plain  blue  pajamas  will  do  very  well.) 

Tea-Tray  Bearer,  and  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, Wear  Chinese  costume  of  any  color  they 
desire. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  bare  stage.  One  by 
one  the  members  of  the  orchestra  enter,  the  Prop- 
erty Men  bring  in  chairs  and  place  them  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  The  orchestra  tunes  up.  The 
Tea-Tray  Bearer  interrupts  the  tuning,  and  the 
orchestra  members  pause  to  drink  tiny  bowls  of 
tea. 

Property  Men  enter  at  the  left,  across  the  stage, 
and  stand  at  right  front.     They  carry  between 
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them  a  huge  tree  branch.     One  of  them  holds  a 
red  flower  in  his  hand. 

First  Property  Man.   This  is  the  dreadful  for- 
est home  of  Koji  the  Serpent. 

[Enter,  at  the  left,  the  Serpent,  swaying  his 
body  from  side  to  side.  The  orchestra  plays 
very  mournful  music  as  he  slowly  makes  his 
way  to  the  Property  Man  and  lies  down  under 
the  tree  branch.  Enter  at  the  right  Ming  Li. 
He  faces  the  audience  and  bows.] 
Ming  Li.  I  bow  to  the  honorable  audience  and 
humbly  explain  that  I  am  Ming  Li,  an  insignifi- 
cant workman,  now  making  my  way  to  my  home 
where  rice  and  tea  have  been  prepared  for  my 
evening  repast.    All  day  I  have  dreamed  of  the 
steaming  rice  and  the  fragrant  tea,  and  of  the 
devotion  of  my  three  lovely  daughters.    Precious 
Pearl  is  my  daughter.    My  eyes  delight  to  look 
upon  her.    Flower  of  the  Moon  is  my  daughter. 
My  ears  delight  to  hear  the  soft  sweet  tones  of 
her  voice.    Smallest  One  is  my  daughter.    Small- 
est One  is  not  beautiful;  Smallest  One  has  not  a 
voice  to  charm  away  slumber;  Smallest  One  is — 
Smallest  One  is  [very  proudly]' my  daughter.   I 
am  very  tired  at  the  end  of  my  day's  toil,  and  the 
shade  of  the  forest  is  very  grateful  to  me. 

[He  walks  to  the  tree  branch  and  stands  under 
it.  Suddenly  he  sees  the  flower,  reaches  out, 
and  plucks  it.  Instantly  the  Serpent  has 
sprung  from  the  ground  and  coiled  itself 
about  the  unfortunate  Ming  Li.] 
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Ming  Li  [In  terror,]  Ah!  the  gods  have 
surely  deserted  me!  Honorable  Serpent,  conde- 
scend to  let  thine  insignificant  servant  return 
home  to  his  daughters. 

Serpent,  [In  a  terrible  voice:]  Thou  shouldst 
have  considered  thy  daughters  ere  thou  didst 
pluck  a  jflower  from  my  enchanted  forest.  Now 
thou  shalt  surely  die ! 

Ming  Li,  [Beseechingly:]  It  was  but  for  my 
daughters  that  I  did  pluck  the  flower,  that  they 
might  have  a  new  and  beautiful  pattern  for  their 
embroidery.  Skilled  are  my  daughters  in  fine 
needlework.  Every  day  do  I  bring  them  a  differ- 
ent flower  for  a  pattern.  This  flower  I  plucked — 
not  knowing  it  was  thine — would  tomorrow  bloom 
in  all  its  loveliness  upon  the  silken  tapestry  which 
grows  under  the  fingers  of  my  daughters. 

Serpent,  Thy  daughters  are  young  and  lovely? 

Ming  Li,  Among  all  the  daughters  of  men  are 
there  none  lovelier  than  the  daughters  of  Ming  Li. 

Serpent,  Thou  shalt  live ! 

Ming  Li,  0  most  generous  Serpent ! 

Serpent,  Thou  shalt  live — provided  thou  wilt 
promise  one  of  thy  daughters  to  me  in  marriage. 

[There  is  a  long  and  dreadful  silence,  Ming  Li 
raises  his  hands  despairingly  toward  heaven, 
glances  beseechingly  at  the  Serpent.] 

Serpent,  Promise  me  one  of  thy  daughters,  or 
all  thy  daughters  are  fatherless ! 

Ming  Li,   [F  alter  in  gly.]   I  promise. 

Serpent.  Go,  then,  on  thy  way. 
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[Ming  Li  crosses  the  stage  slowly  and  goes  out 
at  the  left.  The  Serpent  glides  off  at  the 
right  foUoived  hy  the  Property  Men  hearing 
the  tree.  One  of  the  Property  Men  returns  to 
the  center  of  the  stage.'] 
Property  Man.  Three  days  have  now  passed 
since  Ming  Li  met  the  Serpent. 

[The  orchestra  plays  loudly.    While  it  plays, 
Precious  Pearl,  Flower  of  the  Moon,  and 
Smallest  One  enter  carrying  a  small  table 
and  chair  and  a  tray  ivith  howls  of  rice  and 
tea.   They  place  these  articles  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  of  their  father.] 
Precious  Pearl.    [Coming  forward  and  hew- 
ing.]    Precious    Pearl    bows    to    the    honorable 
audience. 

Flower  of  the  Moon.  Flower  of  the  Moon  bows 
to  the  honorable  audience. 

Smallest  One.  Smallest  One  bows  to  the  honor- 
able audience. 

[All  three  take  their  places  heside  the  tahle, 
ready  to  serve.   Ming  Li  enters  sorrowfully. 
The  daughters  how  very  low.] 
Daughters.    The  feast  is  ready,  most  honorable 
father. 

[Ming  Li  sits  down  and  takes  up  the  chop- 
sticks, hut  after  taking  the  first  mouthful 
stares  disconsolately  into  space.  The  three 
daughters  go  forward  and  talk  quietly 
together.] 
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Precious  Pearl.  One  of  us  must  have  displeased 
our  honorable  father. 

Flower  of  the  Moon.  Which  one  could  it  be? 

Smallest  One.  Let  us  each  go  alone  to  urge  our 
father  to  eat.  It  may  be  then  that  he  will  reveal 
which  one  of  us  has  so  displeased  him. 

[Precious  Pearl  crosses  to  the  table.] 

Precious  Pearl.  The  rice  is  cooked  as  thou 
dost  like  it,  0  most  worthy  parent.  Wilt  thou 
not  condescend  to  eat  it? 

Ming  Li.  I  cannot  eat  unless  thou  w^ilt  consent 
to  wed  Koji  the  Serpent  who  lives  in  the  forest. 

Precious  Pearl.  [In  horror.]  Sooner  would  I 
be  hanged  upon  the  widow's  arch,  0  my  father! 
[She  goes  out  angrily.] 

Flower  of  the  Moon.  [Approaching  Ming  Li.] 
The  tea  is  of  the  blend  in  which  thou  dost  delight, 
my  father.    Wilt  thou  not  drink  it  ? 

Ming  Li.  Never  more  shall  I  drink  with  joy 
unless  thou  wilt  wed  Koji  the  Serpent  to  whom, 
when  he  would  have  taken  my  life,  I  promised  one 
of  my  daughters. 

Flower  of  the  Moon.  [Shrilly:]  Thou  wouldst 
save  thy  life  at  the  expense  of  thy  daughter!  I 
will  not  wed  the  Serpent.   [She  goes  out  angrily.] 

Smallest  One.  What  is  thy  pleasure,  0  my 
father?  Is  there  aught  which  I  can  do  to  make 
thee  smile  again? 

Ming  Li.  Koji  the  Serpent  would  have  killed 
me  when  I  unwitingly  plucked  a  flower  from  his 
sacred  tree.    He  spared  my  life  but  upon  my 
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promise  to  give  him  one  of  my  daughters  as  his 
bride. 

Smallest  One,   [Laughing.]    It  was  for  us  that 
thou  didst  pluck  the  flower,  so,  Father,  if  thou 
wilt  eat  and  be  glad  again,  I  will  marry  the 
Serpent. 
Ming  Li.  Never  had  man  a  more  filial  daughter. 
[The  orchestra  begins  to  play  again.   Ming  Li 
and  Smallest   One  exeunt   at   the   right  to- 
gether. Enter  one  of  the  Property  Men,] 
Property  Man,  Honorable  audience,  again  has 
much  time  passed.  I  bow. 

[He  goes  out.  Enter  at  the  right  Precious 
Pearl,  Flower  of  the  Moon,  Smallest  One, 
The  Property  Men  entering  at  the  left  bring 
in  chairs  for  them.  The  three  daughters  sit 
quietly  at  their  embroidery,] 
Precious  Pearl.  I  believe  that  Koji  the  Serpent 
was  but  testing  father. 

Flower  of  the  Moon.  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten 
to  come  for  his  bride. 

[Enter  at  the  left  the  first  Wasp.    He  circles 
round  the  stage  with  increasing  speed  as  he 
sings.] 
First  Wasp.    [Singing:] 

Buzz !  I  buzz  and  go  the  faster ! 
Who  will  wed  the  snake,  my  master? 
[The  three  girls  jump  up  in  terror,  then  pursue 
the  Wasp  with  their  needles  until  he  flies  off. 
He  has  no  sooner  flown  off  at  the  right,  how- 
ever, than  the  second  and  third  Wasps  enter 
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at  the  left  singing  the  same  little  song.  The 
girls  attempt  to  drive  them  out,  hut  without 
success.  The  other  Wasps  enter  and  all  huzz 
around  the  distracted  girls  till  at  length 
Smallest  One  calls  out.] 
Smallest  One.  Fly  back  to  your  master  and  tell 
him  that  his  bride  awaits  him ! 

[The  Wasps  circle  round  more  and  more  slowly 
and  finally  huzz  off  one  hy  one.    The  Tea- 
Tray  Bearer  now  comes  and  hows  hefore 
Smallest  One  and  her  sisters. 
Tea-Tray  Bearer.    Pleasantly  partake  of  re- 
freshments, Honorable  Actors! 

[When  the  actors  have  finished  drinJcing  their 
tea,  the  orchestra  plays  again.  All  the  Wasps 
return,  escorting  Koji  the  Serpent.  Each 
Wasp  carries  an  armful  of  silk  or  a  hox  of 
jewels.  These  gifts  are  placed  at  the  feet  of 
Smallest  One,  while  Precious  Pearl  and 
Flower  of  the  Moon  run  out  in  terror.  Small- 
est One  and  the  Serpent  kneel  side  hy  side 
and  how  four  times,  touching  their  heads  to 
the  ground.  Then  they  rise  and  drink  to- 
gether from  two  gohlets,  the  stands  of  which 
are  tied  together  with  a  long  red  string,  to 
indicate  that  hride  and  groom  are  united  hy 
fate.  The  Wasps  then  hring  in  a  small  tahle 
with  food,  and  the  Serpent  and  Smallest  One 
feast  together.  Smallest  One's  appetite  heing 
evidently  spoiled  hy  the  sight  of  her  hideous 
hridegroom.  The  Wasps  then  glide  off,  and 
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Smallest  One  carries  out  the  table  and  the 
dishes.    When  she  leaves  the  stage  the  Ser- 
pent expresses  great  sorrow  and  after  a  few 
7noments  goes  out  after  her.    The  Property 
Man  now  enters  and  hows  to  the  audience."] 
Property  Man.    For  many  days  has  Smallest 
One  carefully  kept  the  house  of  Koji  the  Serpent. 
Despite  his  repulsive  exterior,  Koji  has  proved 
himself  to  have  a  heart  of  gold,  and  Smallest  One 
comes  to  feel  great  affection  for  her  husband. 
I  bow. 

[Property  Man  goes  out.   The  other  Property 
Man  enters  and  places  a  small  tub  at  one  side 
of  the  stage.] 
Property  Man.  This  is  a  well  that  is  near  the 
house  of  Koji  the  Serpent. 

[Enter  Smallest  One.  She  looJcs  into  the  well.] 
Smallest  One.  Some  evil  spirit  has  dried  up 
the  waters  of  my  husband's  well.  I  must  go  into 
the  forest  to  find  a  spring  so  that  I  may  bring 
back  water  to  cook  the  rice  and  tea  for  Koji  my 
husband.   [She  goes  out.] 

[Koji  comes  in,  painfully  approaches  the  well, 

and  looTcs  in.] 
Koji.  The  well  is  dry !  I  shall  die  of  thirst ! 
[He  lies  down  beside  the  ivell.  Enter  the  Wasps 
one  by  one.  They  buzz  around  Koji,  shaking 
their  heads  mournfidly.] 
Wasps.    [Crooning:]   The  well  is  dry,  our  mas- 
ter will  die!  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  Ah! 
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[Enter  Smallest  One  carrying  water.  She  sees 
Koji  lying  apparently  dead  and,  with  a  cry 
of  despair,  rushes  to  him.  The  Wasps  croon 
again '."l 
The  well  is  dry,  our  master  will  die ! 
Smallest  One.   Waken,  beloved  Husband,  and 
drink   of   the    pure   water    from   the   woodland 
spring ! 

[She  holds  water  to  his  lips  and  the  Wasps 
crowd  arownd  to  shut  Smallest  One  and  Koji 
from  the  sight  of  the  audience.  So  concealed, 
Koji  removes  his  serpent  costume  and  ser- 
pent   head.    Smallest    One   gives   a   cry    of 
delight  and  the  Wasps  stand  hack,  revealing 
Koji  as  a  beautiful  prince.] 
Koji.    [Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Smallest  One.] 
Thy  patient  devotion  has  broken  the  spell  which 
so  \\'ickedly  bound  me  in  serpent's  guise.    Hence- 
forth shall  I  be  no  longer  Koji  the  Serpent,  but 
Koji  the  Prince,  thy  loving  and  faithful  husband. 
[Enter  from  the  left  and  the  right  the  Property 
Men.  They  approach  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  face  the  audience.] 
Property  Men.    [Together:]   This  is  the  end  of 
the  play.    We  bow. 
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3.  THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  DRAGON 
KING 

A  Puppet  Show 

A  Chinese  story  has  been  chosen  for  the  plot 
of  a  human  puppet  play  because  of  the  popularity 
of  puppet  shows  in  China.  Any  story  in  which 
only  one  or  two  characters  appear  on  the  stage 
at  a  time  can  be  presented  in  this  manner. 

Curtains  to  represent  the  puppeteer's  box 
should  be  hung  on  three  sides  of  the  stage.  At 
the  back,  use  two  curtains  meeting  in  the  center. 
Through  this  center  opening,  the  puppets  will 
make  their  entrances  and  exits.  The  back  cur- 
tains should  be  just  a  little  higher  than  the  tallest 
puppet,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  puppeteer  can  be 
seen  above  it.  The  puppeteer  should  stand  on  a 
wide  board  supported  by  scaffolding  on  each  side 
because  of  the  constant  passing  back  and  forth 
of  the  puppets.  Care  should  be  taken  lest  the 
puppets  stumble  against  the  board  as  they  retire 
from  the  stage.  A  little  discreet  ducking  or  clam- 
bering over  the  board  will  be  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  board  above  the  floor. 

The  puppeteer  should  hold  in  his  hands  strings 
which  are  attached  to  the  neck,  elbows,  wrists, 
knees,    and    ankles    of    each    puppet.      Careful 
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rehearsal  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  puppets 
by  the  puppeteer.  When  it  is  necessary  for  the 
puppet  to  be  drawn  off  the  stage,  he  will  be  pulled 
to  the  back  and  out  through  the  center  opening 
of  the  back  curtain.  The  puppeteer's  hands 
which  hold  the  strings  should  also  appear  through 
the  upper  part  of  this  opening.  Of  course,  only 
stories  in  which  but  one  or  two  characters  appear 
on  the  stage  at  a  time  can  be  successfully  pre- 
sented in  this  manner. 

Characters  : 
Lung  Wang,  the  Dragon  King, 
The  Counselor,  a  very  aged  Chinese  gentleman. 
Lovely  Ladies,  as  many  as  desired. 
The  Fisherman. 
The  Fisherman's  Daughter. 
The  Winged  Dragon. 

Costumes  : 

Lung  Wang  first  appears  as  a  handsomely 
dressed  Chinese  gentleman,  wearing  a  crown; 
later  as  a  fish,  wearing  a  fish  costume.  (See 
page  58.)  For  the  Winged  Dragon's  costume  see 
page  56.  The  other  wear  conventional  Chinese 
costumes. 

[The  puppeteer  appears  in  his  place,  holding 
his  hands  through  the  opening  of  the  curtain.] 

Puppeteer,  Long  ago  in  the  Kingdom  beneath 
the  Sea,  Lung  Wang,  the  Dragon  King,  ruled  his 
people  with  justice  and  mercy.  But  Lung  Wang 
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grew  tired  of  his  seashell  palace  and  wished  to  go 
out  to  see  the  world. 

[Lung  Wang  appears,  walking  with  very  stiff, 
jerky  motions.  Following  Lung  Wang  comes 
the  Counselor,  protesting  violently.] 

Counselor,  [Speaking  in  a  very  shrill,  artificial 
voice:]  0  great  King,  we  beg  you  to  remember 
that  monarchs  must  not  place  themselves  upon  a 
level  with  their  subjects. 

Lung  Wang,  I  desire  to  go  on  a  journey  to  see 
the  great  world. 

Counselor,  Oh,  your  Majesty,  that  would 
never  do ! 

Lung  Wang,  Honored  Sir,  tell  me  why  my  plan 
is  so  extraordinary.  Why  should  I  not  turn  over 
the  Kingdom  to  you  for  a  time?  You  are  far 
wiser  than  I. 

Counselor,  I  am  old  and  likely  at  any  moment 
to  die.  As  for  you,  you  are  not  married  and  there 
is  no  successor  to  the  throne.  Suppose  some  acci- 
dent should  befall  you.  What  would  be  the  future 
of  your  kingdom?  Stay  and  marry.  When  a  son 
and  heir  shall  be  born,  you  may  travel  in  peace. 
Your  kingdom  will  be  provided  for. 

Lung  Wang,  But  there  is  no  lady  whom  my 
heart  desires  to  marry. 

Counselor,  I  have  summoned  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Dragon  Kingdom,  and  if  Your  Majesty  so 
desires,  will  present  them  to  you. 

Lung  Wang.  Be  it  even  so. 
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[With  many  jerky  hows  the  Counselor  is  drawn 
hack  through  the  curtains.    Almost  immedi- 
ately he  reappears  followed  hy  one  of  the 
Lovely  Ladies.  There  may  he  as  many  Lovely 
Ladies  as  desired, — some  of  them,  of  course, 
less  lovely  than  the  others.    The  Counselor 
should  hring  them  in  one  at  a  time  and  at 
every  one  the  King  should  shake  his  head  in 
disapproval.  After  the  last  one  leaves.  Lung 
Wang  stamps  his  foot  with  rage.] 
Lung  Wang.  There  is  no  lady  in  all  the  Dragon 
Kingdom  whom  I  would  choose  for  my  bride.  I 
shall  go  out  to  see  the  great  world  and  perchance 
on  my  journey  I  may  meet  a  maiden  worthy  to  be 
my  queen.    [He  goes  out.] 

Puppeteer.   For  many  moons  did  Lung  Wang 
travel  upon  the  earth.  Everywhere  he  met  ladies 
of  wondrous  beauty.  Nowhere  did  he  meet  a  lady 
who  touched  his  heart  so  that  he  desired  her  for 
Queen   of   Dragonland.    At   length   his  journey 
brought  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  and, 
homesick  for  his  palace  beneath  the  sea,  he  turned 
himself  into  a  fish  and  for  a  time  forgot  his 
troubles  in  disporting  merrily  among  the  waves. 
[The  Puppeteer  seems  to  draw  out  Lung  Wang 
now  in  the  guise  of  a  fish.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  Fisherman  goes  out  and  casts  his 
net  ivith  a  jerky  motion  and  catches  the  fish.] 
Fisherman.  Oh,  my  daughter,  see  the  great  fish 
I  have  caught  in  my  net ! 
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Daughter,  [Coming  out  with  mincing  steps,^ 
Oh,  Father,  the  fish  looks  so  unhappy  in  the  net. 
Can  you  not  let  him  go? 

Fisherman.  ^*One  fried  fish  is  worth  a  dozen 
swimming. "  I  go  to  make  ready  the  fire.  Do  you 
follow,  bringing  the  fish. 

Lung  Wang,  [In  a  fishly  aside."]  Now  at  last 
when  it  is  too  late  do  I  see  the  maid  whom  I  would 
gladly  make  my  queen.  I  cannot  be  restored  to 
my  rightful  shape  while  I  am  out  of  water.  Alas, 
must  the  King  of  all  the  Dragonland  perish  in  a 
frying  pan? 

Daughter.  Alas,  poor  fish,  my  heart  aches  for 
your  suffering.  Though  I  go  hungry,  yet  will  I 
restore  you  to  your  native  element. 

[She  releases  him  from  the  net  and  he  is  pulled 
hack  through  the  curtain,] 

Daughter,  Great  will  be  the  wrath  of  my  father, 
the  fisherman.  Almost  I  fear  to  return  to  my 
home. 

[Lung  Wang,  seated  upon  a  Winged  Dragon, 
enters.] 

Lung  Wang,  Nevermore  shall  you  return  to 
your  humble  cottage  home,  fair  maiden.  You 
shall  fly  mth  me  on  my  winged  dragon  to  my 
palace  beyond  the  sea  and  as  Queen  of  Dragon- 
land  you  shall  live  in  great  joy  forevermore. 

[He  seats  her  before  him  upon  the  Dragon,  and 
with  much  flapping  of  wings  the  Dragon  is 
drawn  hack  through  the  curtains,] 
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4.  THE  MOON  MAIDEN* 

Stage  Setting: 

The  back  wall  of  the  stage  is  entirely  covered 
by  a  dark  blue  curtain  hung  perfectly  straight 
without  ripples.  At  the  right,  four  feet  above 
the  floor,  cut  a  circular  opening  three  feet  in 
diameter,  with  two  curtains,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  of  the  same  size,  hung  on  wires  behind 
it.  The  first  of  these  curtains  should  be  dark  blue 
to  match  the  stage  curtain  and  should  be  so  hung 
that  it  can  be  drawn  quickly  aside,  revealing  the 
second,  a  bright  yellow  curtain  representing  the 
sun. 

At  the  left,  as  high  as  possible,  is  cut  a  circle 
four  feet  in  diameter  with  a  silver  gray  curtain 
hung  behind  it,  to  represent  the  moon.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  for  the  moon  to  hang  very 
far  above  the  sun,  as  the  scenery  should  be 
grotesque  rather  than  accurate.  Three  stiff,  con- 
ventional pine  trees  about  four  feet  high  stand 
close  to  the  curtain  at  the  left,  just  enough  space 
being  allowed  for  one  person  to  crouch  comfort- 
ably behind  them.  At  the  front  of  the  stage,  left, 
is  a  low  rock  or  grassy  mound. 


*  Plot  suggested  by  an  old  Chinese  legend. 
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When  the  action  takes  place  in  either  sun  or 
moon,  lights  will  be  flashed  behind  the  gold  or 
silver  curtain.  When  the  Golden  Cock  leaves 
the  sun,  the  light  behind  the  yellow  curtain  will 
not  only  be  extinguished,  but  the  dark  curtain 
dropped  in  front  of  it  in  order  to  completely  hide 
any  sign  of  the  sun. 

A  low  box  will  be  suflficient  for  the  Cock  of 
the  Sun  to  stand  upon,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moon  will  probably  require  strong,  steady 
ladders. 

Chaeactees  : 

Ch'ang  0,  the  Maid  of  the  Moon, 

The  White  Jade  Rabbit. 

The  Golden  Cock. 

The  Red  Rabbit. 

Two  or  More  Heavenly  Soldiers. 

The  Voices  of  the  Human  Ones. 

Costumes  : 

All  the  characters  wear  the  conventional  Chi- 
nese costumes  throughout.  Ordinary  pajamas 
may  be  converted  into  beautiful  costumes  by  bast- 
ing bands  of  color  about  the  neck  and  sleeves,  for 
a  yoke. 

Ch'ang  0.  Pale  blue,  rose  and  silver.  Elabo- 
rate headdress. 

The  White  Rahhit.  White  with  border  of  pale 
green.  White  paper  rabbit  head. 
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The  Golden  CocTc.  Bright  yellow;  touches  of 
scarlet.  Yellow  paper  head  with  crimson  cocks- 
comb. 

The  Red  Rahhit,  Red  Costume.  Red  paper 
head. 

Heavenly  Soldiers,  Blue  costumes.  Silver 
paper  helmets  pointed  like  stars;  round  silver 
shields;  swords. 


The  stage  is  almost  dark;  only  the  moon  is 
lighted.  In  the  moon  you  can  see  The  White 
Rabbit  busily  mixing  something  in  a  big  bowl. 

White  Rabbit,  I  am  tired  of  living  in  the  moon. 

Ch'ang  0,  {Appearing  beside  her.]  But  you 
are  needed  here  to  make  the  magic  of  the  moon- 
light— the  magic  which  hides  all  the  ugly  things 
of  the  daytime  world,  the  magic  which  makes 
lovers  see  beauty  in  each  other,  the  magic — 

White  Rabbit,  It's  so  tiresome  to  do  just  the 
same  thing  over  and  over — 

Man's  Voice,  [From  the  distance.]  Beloved, 
how  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Maid's  Voice.  Dost  thou  really  think  so? 

White  Rabbit.  [Throwing  down  her  spoon.] 
I  am  tired  of  mixing  moonlight  so  that  the  human 
ones  may  have  beauty  and  romance.  I  want  joy 
for  myself !  I  shall  climb  down  the  ladder  of  stars 
until  I  reach  the  earth.  Then  I  shall  visit  the 
Magic  Spring.   When  I  have  bathed  my  face  in 
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its  waters  and  have  wished  with  all  my  soul,  I 
shall  be  transformed.  I  shall  wish — I  shall  wish 
to  become  a  beautiful  maiden  myself!  I  shall 
wish —  [She  disappears.  The  moon  grows  darJc.] 
Voices  of  the  Human  Ones.  Ah !  Ah !  The  moon 
has  gone! 

[Darkness  for  a  moment — then  the  sun  lights 
up.  The  Golden  Cock  stands  on  one  foot 
within  the  yellow  circle  and  looks  down  at 
the  earth.  The  White  Rahhit,  passing  behind 
the  pine  trees,  comes  into  view  without  her 
rahhit  head.  She  stands,  looking  up  at  the 
sun.] 
White  Rahhit.  How  lovely  is  the  world  at  sun- 
rise !  How  glorious  the  sun ! 

Golden  Cock.    [Looking  down  upon  the  White 
Rahhit.]  She  is  like  the  purest  white  jade.  She  is 
the  flower  of  the  white  lotus.  I  shall  leave  the  sun 
and  descend  to  this  lovely  one.    At  the  Magic 
Spring  I  shall  become  like  unto  a  human  prince. 
[The  sun  darkens.  A  dim  light  from  the  moon, 
where  Chiang  0  stands  looking  down,  is  the 
only  illumination.] 
Voices  of  the  Human  Ones.  0  Glorious  Appear- 
ing Sun!    Condescend  to  shine  again!    Our  rice 
grows  not — 

Child's  Voice.  I  am  so  hungry! 
[The  Golden  Cock,  coming  from   behind  the 
pine    trees,    without    his    cock's    head,    ap- 
proaches the  Maid.    She  greets  him  gladly. 
They  talk  together  in  low  tones.] 
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Red  Rahhit.  [Coming  sleepily  from  behind  the 
trees.]  Is  it  morning?  No,  the  sun  sleeps!  But 
it  cannot  still  be  night!  [Sees  the  Maid.]  Ho! 
How  beautiful  she  is!  She  is  like  white  jade! 
Perfect !  Had  I  but  human  form !  Ah,  the  Magic 
Spring!  The  Magic  Spring  perchance  will  give 
me  manly  beauty.  [He  retires  behind  the  trees 
and  reappears  without  the  rabbit  head,  but  with 
a  very  red  face.]  The  Magic  Spring  was  almost 
dry — yet  enough  water  remained  for  my  purpose. 
[He  approaches  the  White  Rabbit.]  Oh,  loveliest 
of  flowers — 

White  Rabbit,  What  an  ugly  red-faced  man! 
Red  Rabbit.     [Sadly.]     Then   there   was  not 
enough  water !    [He  retires  behind  the  pine  trees.] 
[Ch'ang  0  appears  in  the  moon.    She  points 
angrily  at  the  White  Rabbit.  The  Moon  Sol- 
diers appear  first  in  the  moon,  then  on  the 
ground.    They  seize  the  White  Rabbit  and 
carry  her  off.  A  moment  later  she  appears 
(with  her  rabbit  head)  in  the  moon,  sadly  and 
slowly  mixing — mixing — ] 
Man's  Voice.  Beloved,  thou  art  fair — 
Maid's  Voice.  I  am  hungry!  Give  me  rice,  not 
flattering  words. 

Ch'ang  0.  It  is  time  for  us  to  sail  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 
[The  moon  grows  dark.] 

Voices.  0  Honorable  Sun !  0  Lord  of  Heaven ! 
We  perish  unless  thou  return ! 
Child's  Voice.  I  am  so  hungry! 
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Golden  Cock.  [Startled.]  My  work!  Romance 
has  fled,  but  I  have  my  work!  The  world  needs 
me !  [He  disappears  behind  the  curtain  and  in  a 
moment  reappears,  with  his  cock's  head,  in  the 
lighted  siin.l 

Voices.  Ah!  Ah!  The  Sun!  The  Sun! 

Child's  Voice.  And  shall  I  not  be  hungry  any 
more? 
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5.  THE  MAGIC  WORD 

A  COMEDY  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 

Suggested  hy  the  story  '^Caliph  Stork*' 
In  the  translations  by  Wilhelm  Hauff 

Characters  : 

The  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 

Monsor,  The  Grand  Vizier. 

The  Pedlar. 

Selim  the  Learned. 

Mr.  Stork. 

Miss  Stork. 

The  Owl. 

Slaves  of  the  Caliph. 

Costume  Suggestions: 

The  Caliph.  A  white  blouse  and  long  crimson 
trousers  made  very  full  and  gathered  at  the  ankle. 
A  purple  knee-length  long-sleeved  coat  bordered 
in  gold,  fastened  around  the  waist  with  a  jeweled 
girdle.  A  white  turban  fastened  with  strands  of 
jewels  with  a  white  feather  held  at  the  centre 
front  by  a  huge  jewel.  He  carries  a  tiny  purple 
parasol  as  an  emblem  of  his  rank.  He  wears 
bright  colored  slippers  of  silk  with  very  pointed 
toes,  heelless. 
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Monsor's  costume  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Caliph  except  that  it  is  of  less  conspicuous  colors 
and  that  he  has  fewer  jewels.    Sandals. 

The  Pedlar,  A  ragged,  long,  dark  brown  tunic 
with  short  sleeves.  A  very  untidy  turban. 
Sandals. 

The  Slaves  of  the  Caliph  should  wear  short, 
sleeveless  tunics  with  a  broad  girdle  placed  to 
indicate  a  very  high  waistline.  They  should  wear 
close  fitting  turbans,  to  match  the  tunics,  and 
sandals  without  stockings. 

The  costume  for  the  Owl  when  she  appears  as 
the  Beautiful  Princess  should  consist  of  very  full 
pale  rose  trousers  gathered  at  the  ankle.  Silk 
slippers  with  pointed  toes,  heelless.  A  pale  green, 
sleeveless  tunic  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  a 
long  white  veil  bound  cap  fashion  by  jewels 
around  her  head  and  reaching  to  the  floor.  She 
should  wear  many  bracelets  and  necklaces  and 
very  large  earrings. 

The  costumes  for  the  Caliph,  Monsor,  and  the 
Princess  should  be  very  gaudy  but  can  be  made 
of  most  inexpensive  materials.  The  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Store  will  furnish  satisfactory  royal  jewels. 

The  stork  and  owl  costumes  are  described  on 
page  58. 

Stage  Setting: 

No  scenery  is  necessary  for  this  comedy.  If 
given  indoors,  there  should  be  a  curtain  back- 
ground.   At  the  beginning  of  each  scene  one  of 
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the  slaves  should  show  to  the  audience  a  painted 
placard  indicating  the  place  where  the  action 
occurs. 

In  the  first  scene  the  Caliph  should  be  seated 
upon  a  great  heap  of  bright  colored  cushions,  and 
there  should  be  a  low  table  at  his  side.  In  Scene  II 
some  palms  or  ferns  may  be  placed  to  indicate 
the  edge  of  the  pond. 

Scene  I 

THE  PALACE  OF  THE  CALIPH  OF  BAGDAD 

As  the  curtain  rises  the  Caliph  is  discovered 
reclining  upon  cushions,  smoking  a  very  long- 
stemmed  pipe.  A  slave  is  kneeling  before  him 
presenting  a  tray  bearing  a  coffee  cup.  Two 
other  slaves  stand  behind  him  alternately  fan- 
ning him  with  huge  long-handled  fans.  Monsor, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  stands  at  one  side  of  the  stage 
looking  calmly  into  space. 

Caliph,  Grand  Vizier,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  You  are  uncommonly  serious. 

G.  V,  Lord  and  Master,  it  grieves  me  that  I 
should  appear  sad  and  dejected  before  Your  Maj- 
esty, but  as  I  wended  my  way  hither  there  stood 
at  your  palace  gates  a  pedlar,  with  such  beautiful 
wares  that  I  have  been  dolefully  musing  ever 
since  over  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  I  had  so 
little  money  to  spare  for  chance  purchases. 

Caliph.  Slave,  bring  hither  the  pedlar.  [The 
slave  places  the  tray  upon  the  table  and  goes  out 
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hachivards.  Reenter  the  slave  followed  hy  the 
pedlar  carrying  a  tray  heaped  high  with  jewels^ 
silks y  etc.] 

Caliph.  Choose,  Monsor.  [Monsor  selects  a 
jeweled  dagger  and  necklace,] 

Monsor.  May  it  please  Your  Majesty,  this  dag- 
ger is  the  gift  I  crave,  and  this  necklace  would 
delight  the  heart  of  my  wife. 

Caliph.  [With  a  magnificent  gesture.]  They 
are  yours.  [He  picks  up  a  little  box  on  the  ped- 
lar's tray  and  opens  it,  discovering  in  it  a  tightly 
wound  roll  of  parchment.] 

Caliph.  [To  the  pedlar.]  What  do  you  know 
about  this? 

Pedlar.  Very  little.  Your  Majesty,  it  came  into 
my  possession  from  a  merchant  who  found  it  in 
the  streets  of  Mecca.  The  thing  is  of  no  use  to 
me  and  you  can  have  it  for  whatever  you  like  to 
give  me. 

Caliph.  I  am  curious  to  know  the  meaning  of 
these  strange  characters.  I  will  order  the  keeper 
of  the  treasury  to  give  you  a  bag  of  gold  in  pay- 
ment for  it.  You  are  dismissed.  [The  pedlar  goes 
out  hoiving  very  low.] 

Caliph.  Monsor,  I  am  curiously  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  these  strange  characters.  Can 
you  think  of  anybody  in  my  capital  who  could 
decipher  this  mysterious  writing  for  me? 

[Long  pause.] 

G.  v.  Well,  Gracious  Lord,  close  by  the  Great 
Mosque  there  lives  a  man  who  is  known  in  Bagdad 
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as  Selim  the  Learned.  He  is  reputed  to  be  skilled 
in  all  languages.  Send  for  him.  Perchance  he 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  your  desire  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that  quaint  writing. 

Caliph.  Let  him  be  fetched.  [The  slave  goes 
out,  reentering  immediately  followed  hy  Selim 
the  Learned.]  Selim,  I  am  informed  you  are  a 
highly  educated  man.  Just  examine  these  charac- 
ters for  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  decipher  them. 
If  you  can,  you  shall  receive  a  new  festal  robe 
from  me,  but  if  you  cannot  I  shall  order  you  to 
be  smitten  twelve  times  on  the  cheeks  and  five- 
and-twenty  times  on  the  soles  of  your  feet,  for 
then  you  will  have  proved  that  you  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called  Selim  the  Learned. 

Selim.  Your  will  be  done.  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Master.   The  words,  0  Lord,  are  magic. 

Caliph.  Magic,  indeed!  What  do  they  mean? 

Selim.  The  interpretation  is  as  follows:  Oh, 
thou  man,  whosoever  thou  art  dost  find  this, 
praise  God  for  His  goodness,  and  learn  that  he 
who  snuffs  of  this  powder  and  utters  the  word 
Miroynaze  may  cause  himself  to  be  changed  into 
the  form  of  any  animal  he  desires  to  become,  and 
^A\\  understand  the  language  of  such  animal  into 
which  he  is  transformed.  As  soon  as  he  would  be 
restored  to  his  human  shape,  again,  he  must  bow 
himself  three  times  to  the  east  and  repeat  the 
magic  word.  Let  him  beware,  however,  not  to 
laugh  while  he  is  changed,  for  if  he  does  the 
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mystic  word  will  vanisli  from  his  memory  and  lie 
will  remain  for  ever  an  animal. 

Caliph,  Be  the  words  true  or  false,  Selim,  I  am 
satisfied  with  your  explanation  of  the  writing, 
and  I  will  reward  you  as  I  have  promised.  Ho, 
slave !  give  him  a  sumptuous  garment.  Selim,  let 
nothing  of  this  matter  pass  your  lips.  You  are 
dismissed.  [Selim  goes  out,  followed  hy  the 
slave,}  Well,  Monsor,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
bargain?  Shall  we  put  this  powder  to  the  test? 
It  would  be  amusing  to  be  changed  for  a  time 
into  an  animal,  and  to  hear  :what  goes  on  in  a 
world  we  know  so  little  about?  What  do  you  say 
to  it?  Tomorrow  morning  we  shall  go  for  a  walk. 
If  we  see  any  creature  that  especially  interests 
us  we'll  take  a  sniif  of  the  powder. 

Monsor.  There  is  danger,  Your  Majesty. 

Caliph,  Not  with  you  about,  my  trusty  servant. 
It  would  take  something  to  make  you  laugh,  I 
know,  that  is  why  I  particularly  want  your 
company. 

Scene  II 

THE  SHORE  OF  THE  STORK  POND 

The  gentleman  stork  is  discovered  hunting  for 
frogs.  The  Caliph  and  Monsor  enter  from  the 
left  just  as  the  lady  stork  enters  from  the  right 
and  approaches  the  gentleman  stork. 
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G.  F.  I'll  wager  my  beard,  Master,  those  two 
will  soon  have  something  funny  to  say  to  one 
another.  Shall  we  prove  Selim's  good  faith  and 
learning  by  trying  to  become  storks. 

Caliph.  Let  us  be  careful,  Monsor,  what  have 
we  got  to  do  exactly? 

G.  V,  To  snuff  the  powder  and  say  Miromase. 

Caliph,  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  that  is  how  I 
can  become  a  stork,  but  I  don't  want  to  stay  a 
stork. 

G.  V,  Then,  Your  Majesty,  you  will  bow  three 
times  toward  the  east,  say  Miromaze  again,  and 
you  will  be  Caliph,  and  I  shall  be  Your  Majesty's 
humble  servant  and  Grand  Vizier. 

Caliph.  And  the  condition? 

G.  V.  No  laughing,  my  Lord. 

Caliph.  It  seems  simple  enough,  and  you  are 
the  man  to  be  perfectly  grave. 

G.  V.  I  hope  so.  It  is  the  privilege  of  my  age. 

Caliph.  Quick,  Monsor,  we  must  not  lose  this 
opportunity  of  learning  what  the  storks  are  say- 
ing. [Monsor  opens  the  box  and  presents  it  to  the 
Caliph,  who  takes  a  snuff.  They  go  off  at  the  left 
and  a  moment  later  two  loud  sneezes  are  heard. 
While  they  are  changing  into  their  stork  costumes 
the  gentleman  and  the  lady  stork  amuse  the  audi- 
ence hy  a  pantomime  of  a  stork  conversation,  A 
change  of  costume  can  he  made  very  quickly  with 
the  assistance  of  some  other  members  of  the  cast,"] 
[Enter  Caliph  and  Monsor.] 
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Caliph,  Upon  my  soul,  Grand  Vizier,  what  an 
exquisite  beak  you  have.  By  the  holy  beard  of 
the  Great  Prophet,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 

G,  V.  My  humble  and  obedient  thanks  for  the 
compliment,  but  if  I  may  venture  to  take  a  liberty 
with  your  gracious  person  under  these  changed 
circumstances,  will  you  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  appearance.  You  are  even  more 
handsome  as  a  stork  than  you  were  as  a  Caliph, 
dread  Master. 

But  we  are  losing  time,  shall  we  go  and  listen 
to  our  bird-mates  there  and  see  if  we  can  really 
understand  what  they  say? 

Miss  Stork.  Good  Morning,  Mr.  Longshanks,  I 
wonder  what  brings  you  so  early  to  this  meadow? 

Mr.  Stork.  Good  morning,  dear  Miss  Clatter- 
bill,  I  was  getting  a  bit  of  a  snack.  **The  early 
bird  catches  the  worm''  is  the  one  truth  that  men 
have  ever  learned  from  us.  Well,  what  have  you 
come  for?  You  like  lizards  best,  I  think,  but  if 
you  can  do  with  a  choice  bit  of  a  frog's  leg,  I'm 
sure  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  possible  pleas- 
ure to  snap  up  a  titbit  for  your  breakfast. 

Miss  Stork.  Many  thanks,  kind  sir,  but  I  have 
had  my  little  bit  of  food  and  I  have  come  to  prac- 
tice some  dance  steps  since  my  father  is  giving 
a  party  today  and  has  commanded  me  to  dance 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests.  I  am  dread- 
fully out  of  practice. 
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Mr,  Stork.  Well,  my  dear,  practice  by  all 
means.  No  one  likes  to  see  good  dancing  better 
than  I  do. 

Miss  Stork.  You  sball  judge  whether  it  is  good 
or  not  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

[She  dances,  stopping  suddenly  on  one  leg.  The 
Caliph  and  Monsor  laugh  till  tears  run  down 
their  cheeks.  The  storks,  affrighted,  fly  off.] 

Caliph.  Monsor,  that's  the  biggest  joke  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  What  a  pity  those  birds 
were  such  geese  as  to  be  scared  by  our  laughter. 
I  wonder  what  they  would  have  done  nextf 

G.  V.  Holy  Prophet,  Master,  what  have  tve 
done? 

Caliph.  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Can't 
you  enjoy  yourself  for  once  in  your  solemn, 
matter-of-fact  life  and  be  thankful? 

G.  V.  Did  you  laugh.  Caliph? 

Caliph.  Did  you? 

G.  V.  I  regret  it  now.  Caliph. 

Caliph.  Nonsense,  man. 

G.  V.  Stork,  I  fear. 

Caliph.  Man,  if  you  like  to  think 

G.  V.  Think,  let  me  see,  how  do  we  think? 

Caliph.  Bow  to  the  east. 

G.  V.  Three  times  and  say 

Caliph.  Yes,  and  say 

G.  V.  What  do  you  say? 

Caliph.  Mu 
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G,  V.    Mu 

Caliph.  Mu 

[They  stare  at  each  other  in  terror.'] 

Scene  III 

A  ROOM  IN  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

Enter  very  wearily  the  Caliph  and  Monsor  in 
their  stork  costumes. 

Caliph.  I  can  fly  no  farther,  I  am  faint  from 
hunger.  If  I  could  only  cultivate  the  appetite  for 
frogs  and  lizards  which  are  the  natural  food  of 
storks  I  should  not  so  regret  that  my  people 
believe  me  to  be  dead  and  have  crowned  Mirza, 
the  son  of  my  arch  enemy  Kashnur,  in  my  place. 

Monsor.  We  cannot  stay  here,  this  place  is 
haunted. 

Caliph.  Nonsense. 

G.  V.  I  distinctly  heard  sobs  and  moans. 

Caliph.  How  weirdly  human. 

G.  V.  Let  us  flee.  Master. 

Caliph.  Flee,  never. 

[Enter  the  owl  sobbing.  The  sobs  cease.] 

Oivl.  Welcome,  welcome,  0  blessed  storks. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  was  told  that  through  a  stork 
I  should  live  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  happy. 

Caliph.  Kind  Owl,  from  your  human  speech  I 
would  venture  to  suppose  you  are  bewitched  even 
as  we  are.  Alas,  my  story  will  soon  convince  you 
that  I  cannot  offer  you  any  hope  of  deliverance. 

Owl.  Speak,  tell  me  all!   [Curtain.] 
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Scene  IV 

A  ROOM  IN  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

OwL   Now  listen  to  my  tale  of  woe. 

My  father  is  a  King  in  India,  and  I,  his  only- 
daughter,  am  called  Lusa.  The  sorcerer  Kashmir, 
who  bewitched  you,  cast  his  fatal  spell  on  me.  He 
came  one  day  to  my  father,  and  desired  me  as  a 
wife  for  his  son  Mirza.  My  father  was  so  enraged 
at  the  presumption,  that  he  caused  the  man  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  palace.  Kashnur  swore  ven- 
geance. One  day  when  I  was  alone  in  the  garden 
a  slave  brought  me  an  iced  drink.  I  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  the  first  mouthful  than  I  became 
changed  into  this  gruesome  form  and  fainted 
away  in  an  agony  of  terror.  I  came  to  my  senses 
only  when  the  monster,  now  restored  to  himself, 
thrust  me  into  this  building. 

*^You  must  remain  here,"  he  hissed.  ^*Ugly 
and  hateful,  shunned  by  man  and  beast  until  you 
die,  unless,"  and  he  laughed  with  withering  scorn, 
**you  can  ever  find  any  creature  unnatural  enough 
to  ask  you  of  his  own  will  to  be  his  wife.  Thus  do 
I  take  vengeance  on  you  and  your  proud  father. ' ' 

Terrible  months  have  passed  by.  I  am  blind  by 
day  and,  not  being  born  to  this  poor  condition,  can 
see  little  by  night. 

[The  oivl  sohs.'\ 

Caliph.  Princess  Lusa,  there  is  a  mysterious 
kinship  between  our  sufferings,  but  what  is  the 
key  to  this  riddle? 
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Owl,  Kinship,  indeed.  Years  ago  when  I  was  a 
mere  child  an  old  gipsy-woman  told  my  fortune 
and  promised  a  stork  would  bring  me  my  greatest 
happiness.  That  is  why  I  rejoiced  to  see  you. 

Caliph,  How  helpless  are  we  to  serve  you,  alas. 

Owl,  There  is  only  one  hope. 

One  night,  roaming  among  these  ruins,  I  made 
a  discovery.  Behind  this  wall  is  a  banquet  hall 
and  at  stated  times  that  vile  Kashnur  and  a  band 
of  dreaded  magicians  meet  there  to  feast  and 
discuss  the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  Through  this 
chink  in  the  wall  I  have  watched  and  listened 
hoping  that  when  wine  loosened  their  tongues  I 
might  learn  the  way  out  of  my  misfortunes. 
Nothing  has  yet  helped  me,  but  who  knows? 
Your  own  case  being  so  recent,  you  might  be  more 
fortunate. 

Caliph,  Dearest  Princess,  tell  us  when  that  man 
comes  and  where  we  can  watch  and  hear  him. 

Owl,  Gladly  will  I  do  so,  but — 

Caliph.  Speak,  then ! 

Oivl,  There  is  one  condition. 

You  must  consider  me.  You  surely  would  not 
leave  me  to  pine  here  in  dismal  solitude  and  woe. 

Caliph,  Never. 

Owl,  Then  which  of  you  will  undertake  freely 
to  offer  me  your  hand  and  make  me  your  wife? 
[Pause,] 

Caliph,  Come  Monsor,  this  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, the  Princess  will  excuse  us  while  we  discuss 
the  matter  in  private.    The   Princess  departs. 
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[The  storks  look  at  one  another  in  grim  silence.] 

Caliph,  You  must  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty. 

(t.  F.  I  am  an  old  man,  Master,  besides  a  mar- 
ried one. 

Caliph,  You  will  not  disobey  my  commands. 

G.  V,  I  shall  have  no  choice  if  you  insist  on 
making  me  to  do  what  is  impossible. 

Caliph.  Impossible? 

G,  V,  Yes,  my  Lord,  even  if  I  should  wish  to 
take  another  wife,  which  etiquette  permits  me  to 
do.  Our  release  depends  on  one  of  us  freely  offer- 
ing the  Princess  marriage. 

Caliph!  Hm!  Yes. 

G,  V,  Could  I,  knowing  the  jealousy  of  my  pres- 
ent wife,  make  the  offer  freely?  You,  Master, 
must  undertake  this  matter.  You  are  young  and 
unmarried:  what  could  be  more  fitting  than  that 
you  should  give  your  hand  to  a  King's  young  and 
beautiful  daughter? 

Caliph,  How  do  you  know  she  is  young  and 
beautiful? 

G.  V.  I  shall  hope  she  is  both,  for  your  gallant 
sake.  In  any  case,  Master,  unless  you  take  the 
risk  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  remain  storks. 
[Pause.] 

[The  Owl  returns.] 

Caliph.  Princess,  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  honor 
of  becoming  my  wife. 

Owl.  My  Lord,  you  make  me  the  happiest  of 
creatures !  May  you  find  me  worthy  of  your  love 
and  your  high  position. 
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And  now  that  I  am  assured  of  sharing  the  joy 
of  being  transformed  into  my  natural  state  when 
that  joy  is  yours,  let  me  show  you  the  chink  in  the 
wall  through  which  you  can  see  the  sorcerers  as 
they  assemble.  [She  looks  through  the  chink,] 
They  are  here !   They  are  here ! 

Voice  outside.  My  friends,  I  am  avenged. 

Chorus,  Indeed,  how  so? 

Voice,  The  grudge  I  have  cherished  so  long 
against  the  house  of  Chasid  is  satisfied  and  my 
son  now  reigns  on  the  throne  of  Bagdad. 

Chorus.  Wonderful  magician!  Hail  to  our 
chief ! 

Voice,  You  do  me  great  honor,  brothers  of  the 
mystic  arts  and  hidden  secrets  of  magic.  If  I  can 
pretend  to  deserve  the  rank  you  award  me,  it  is 
in  the  skill  I  have  acquired  by  study  and  practice 
of  transforming  men  into  beasts. 

Chorus.  We  had  better  watch  ourselves  with 
Kashnur ! 

Yes,  but  into  what  did  you  change  that  fastidi- 
ous, handsome,  and  popular  coxcomb  of  a  Caliph? 

Voice,  Guess,  if  you  can? 

Chorus,  We  give  it  up. 

Voice,  Why,  into  a  stork,  of  course!  And  as 
luck  would  have  it  I  caught  that  shrewd  old  rascal 
of  a  Grand  Vizier  in  the  same  trap. 

Chorus,  Good !  Good !  Fancy  Monsor  a  stork ! 
But  how  did  you  do  it,  Kashnur? 

Voice,  One  of  my  choice  powders  and  a  magic 
word. 
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Chorus.  What  was  the  word? 

Voice.  Miromaze. 

Caliph.  Quick,  into  the  open  air  I 

[The  Caliph,  Monsor  and  the  Owl  rush  out.] 

Scene  V 

OUTSIDE  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

Caliph.  Preserver  of  my  life  and  of  the  life  of 
my  best  friend,  where  are  you? 

Voice.  I  am  here,  my  Lord. 

[Enter  a  lovely  lady.] 

Caliph.  Were  you  the  Owl  just  now? 

Voice.  I  was  that  hideous  creature. 

Caliph.  Take  my  hand,  sweet  lady,  and  with  it 
all  my  heart.  I  would  have  honestly  offered  you 
both  for  releasing  me  from  my  spell.  To  offer 
you  either,  now  that  I  see  your  exquisite  charms 
would  be  presumption.   Yet  I  dare  hope 

Monsor,  on  to  Bagdad !  Announce  to  the  people 
that  I  return  to  dethrone  the  wicked  Mirza !  Send 
the  Lord  High  Executioner  here  to  destroy  the 
magicians  with  fire  as  they  feast.  That  which  I 
have  to  say  to  this  lady  must  be  said  in  private. 

[Monsor  departs  bowing.] 

Caliph.  [To  the  lady  as  he  leads  her  out.] 
What  I  would  say  to  you  needs  not  one  magic 
word,  but  three.  He  whispers  in  her  ear  and  they 
embrace  as 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 
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6,  THE  SQUIRE'S  BRIDE* 

Chaeacters  : 
Swenson,  a  farmer, 
Helga,  his  daughter. 
Osterlund,  the  Squire. 
Carl. 

Wedding  Guests. 
The  Mare. 

This  stunt  is  arranged  in  four  parts,  with  two 
scenes.  The  back  of  the  stage  should  be  arranged 
as  a  room  in  the  home  of  the  Squire,  using,  how- 
ever, very  simple  furnishings.  In  front  of  this 
scene  hang — or  have  held — the  curtain.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  use  human  curtain  poles  as  the 
scenes  are  so  brief.  On  the  curtain  have  a  plac- 
ard, **The  hay  field."  The  narrow  front  strip  of 
stage  will  be  sufficient  for  the  hay  field  scenes 
and  there  will  be  no  shifting  of  scenery  required. 
Before  the  first  and  third  scenes  bundles  of  hay 
may  be  carried  in  and  placed  along  the  stage  in 
front  of  the  curtain. 

Costumes  : 

Helga  and  the  women  wedding  guests.  Long, 
full  skirts  with  bright-colored  aprons — striped, 
preferably.  White  waists  with  long,  full  sleeves. 

*From  a  story  by  P.  J.  Asbjomsen. 
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(Helga's  rolled  above  her  elbows.)  Over  the 
waist  a  bodice — a  strip  of  material  wide  enough 
to  reach  from  waist-line  to  under  the  arms,  and 
laced  in  front.  Narrow  pieces  over  the  shoulders. 
Helga's  bodice  is  plain,  the  guests'  very  fancy. 
She  has  a  plain  cloth  tied  under  her  chin,  they 
wear  elaborate  caps.  Aprons,  bodices  and  head 
dresses  may  be  paper.  Guests  wear  colored 
stockings,  Helga  is  barefoot  (use  flesh  colored 
stockings). 

The  Squire,  Swenson,  Carl,  and  men  guests 
wear  the  same  type  costume,  varying  in  richness. 
Knee-length  trousers,  fancy  garters  with  tassels 
below  the  knees.  Long-sleeved  white  blouse  with 
a  long  coat  over  it  in  the  case  of  the  Squire  and 
guests,  and  a  sleeveless  vest  over  it  in  case  of 
Swenson  and  Carl.  Vests  may  be  paper,  as  may 
be  the  caps,  cut  like  an  old-time  skating  cap  with 
a  long  tassel  at  the  end.  The  Squire  alone  wears 
a  felt  hat.  (If  you  use  an  ordinary  felt  hat,  push 
the  crown  up  to  make  it  round.)  The  mare  should 
be  a  two-actor  horse  so  that  she  will  have  four 
clattering  feet.  Use  blankets  for  the  body  and  a 
horse's  head  as  described  on  page  52. 

Scene  I 

THE  HAY  FIELD 

Helga  [and  other  girls  if  desired]  raking  hay 
and  singing  merrily.  The  mare  grazes  in  one 
corner. 
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[Enter  the  Squire.] 

Eelga.  [Curtesying.]  Good-morning,  Your 
Honor ! 

Squire.  [Looking  at  her  in  pleased  surprise.] 
Good-morning!  Are  you  the  daughter  of  one  of 
my  tenants? 

Eelga.  I  am  Helga  Swenson,  Sir. 

Squire.  You  are  very  pretty.  [Helga  turns 
away  and  makes  a  face.]  Swenson,  eh!  Your 
father  owes  me  a  lot  of  money. 

Helga.  I'm  sorry.  Sir. 

Squire.  Never  mind!  Helga,  what  would  you 
say  if  I  told  you  I  was  thinking  of  getting  married 
again? 

Helga.  I'd  say  you  were  very  foolish.  Sir. 

Squire.  But  I'm  thinking  of  marrying  you. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  man 
like  me? 

Helga.  No,  Sir,  thank  you  just  the  same. 

[She  curtseys  and  goes  out;  left.  The  Squire 
looks  after  her  in  bewilderment.  A  moment 
later  Swenson  enters.] 

Swenson.  My  foolish  daughter  tells  me  she  has 
refused  to  marry  Your  Honor. 

Squire.  She  did  indeed!  Unless  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  change  her  mind,  you  must  pay  me 
the  money  you  owe  me  at  once ! 

Swenson.  That  I  cannot  pay.  Your  Honor! 
But  the  girl  is  young  and  does  not  know  what  she 
wants.  Suppose  you  prepare  for  the  wedding 
without  telling  her  about  it,  then,  when  all  is 
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ready,  send  for  her  as  if  you  wanted  some  work 
done.  When  she  comes  to  you  and  sees  you  all 
ready  for  a  great  wedding  feast  she  will  be  glad 
to  stay. 

Squire.  Good !  The  wedding  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day next!  And  I  will  cancel  your  debt  and  give 
you  a  piece  of  good  ground  in  the  bargain. 

{They  shake  hands.'] 

Scene  II 

A  EOOM  IN  THE  SQUIRE 's  HOUSE 

The  Squire  and  Swenson  enter  and  gaze  around 
with  satisfaction.  A  table  is  laden  with  food. 
Carl  enters  with  flowers  in  a  vase  and  puts  them 
on  the  table. 

Squire.  Is  all  ready,  Carl! 

Carl.  Everything,  Sir.  But  where  is  the  bride? 

Squire.  Eun  down  to  the  hay  field  and  tell 
Swenson 's  daughter  that  you  are  to  fetch  what 
her  father  promised  me  and  if  you  are  not  back 
in  a  twinkling,  I'll — ! 

[Carl  runs  out  in  terror.] 

Scene  III 

THE  HAY  FIELD 

Helga  in  the  field.  The  mare  grazing. 
[Enter  Carl.] 

Carl.  [Breathlessly.]  I  am  to  fetch  what  j^our 
father  promised  my  master! 
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Helga,  My  father  promised — ?  Wliat  could  it 
be,  Carl? 

Carl,  I  don't  know  but  there's  a  wedding  feast 
ready  at  the  big  house. 

Helga.  [Startled,]  So!  And  my  father  prom- 
ised—  [She  thinks  a  minute,]  Well,  Carl,  it  must 
be  the  little  mare  you  are  to  fetch.  There  she  is, 
take  her. 

[Carl  catches  the  mare,  after  a  chase  and  leads 
her  out,  Helga,  laughing,  watches  them  go.] 

Scene  IV 

THE  squire's  house  AGAIN 

The  Squire  is  greeting  the  wedding  guests. 
Carl  enters. 
Squire.  Have  you  got  her  with  you? 
Carl.  She  is  down  at  the  door. 
Squire.   Take  her  up  to  the  room  my  mother 
had. 

Carl.  But,  master,  how  can  that  be  managed! 
Squire,  You  must  do  as  I  tell  you !  If  she  won't 
go  with  you,  call  the  other  servants  to  help  you 
force  her  up.  Then  have  the  women  dress  her  in 
the  wedding  robes  and  veil. 

[Carl  goes  out.  The  wedding  guests  talk  to- 
gether. The  Squire  and  Swenson  wait,  chuck- 
ling with  satisfaction.  There  is  a  great  clatter 
outside,  and  Carl  leads  in  the  mare  in  wed- 
ding garb  and  veil.  The  Squire  gives  one 
look  and  falls  unconscious,] 
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Mayflower  Memories 

*^  Everybody  who  is  anybody  has  ancestors 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  you  know." 


MAYFLOWER  MEMORIES 

AN  HISTOEICAL  PANTOMIME 


Characters  : 


Ye  Curtain. 
Ye  Foot-lights. 
Ye  Wild  Beeste. 
Ye  Injun  Chief. 
Ye  Pocohontas. 
Other  Injuns. 
Ye  Elder  Brewster. 
Ye  Priscilla. 


Ye  Pilgrim  Mamas. 
Ye  Pilgrim  Kids. 
Ye  Witch  of  Salem. 
Ye  John  Alden. 
Ye  Miles  Standish. 
Ye  John  Smith. 
Ye  George  Washington. 
Ye  Betsy  Ross. 


Ye  Priscilla 's  Rival.         Ye  Spirit  of  76. 

*^ Mayflower  Memories"  is  an  example  of  the 
simple  type  of  pantomime  unaccompanied  by 
music.  It  is  easy  to  produce  and  unfailingly  suc- 
cessful. The  only  break  in  the  silence  of  the  per- 
formance (beside  the  hysteria  of  the  audience)  is 
the  singing  of  **The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
which  comes  as  a  fearful  shock  to  the  audience 
and  is,  therefore,  a  most  dramatic  conclusion. 
This  pantomime  requires  no  scenery  or  proper- 
ties, but  fine  effect  can  be  secured  by  using  a  few 
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posters,  for  example,  a  poster  bearing  tlie  draw- 
ing of  a  streak  of  lightning,  labeled  **Ye  Wild 
and  Storm-Tossed  Sky";  another  with  crudely 
drawn  tree,  **Ye  tree,"  etc.  At  the  front  of  stage 
a  small  stone  should  be  placed  with  a  poster  hang- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  stage  labeled  **Ye  Ply- 
mouth Rock." 

Each  character  in  the  pantomime  wears  a  plac- 
ard on  his  back  on  which  his  name  is  printed 
clearly,  as  **Ye  John  Alden,"  '*Ye  Spirit  of  76." 
The  costumes  imitating  the  well  known  historical 
pictures  of  the  characters  can  easily  be  contrived. 
The  Wild  Beeste  can  be  of  any  variety  desired 
with  a  body  formed  by  one  or  two  actors  and  a 
head  made  after  the  animal  head  pattern  on 
page  55.  The  Witch  of  Salem  should  have  a 
huge  bottle  plainly  labeled  **Love  Potion."  The 
Foot  Lights  may  be  adorned  with  yellow  paper 
heads  or  may  be  auburn-haired.  The  Curtain 
may  be  draped  in  a  sheet  and  will,  of  course,  be 
labeled.  Be  sure  to  make  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  style  of  draping  used  for  the  Curtain 
and  that  used  for  the  Spirit  of  76. 

The  Mayflower  may  consist  of  merely  a  long 
sheet  of  browoi  paper  which  the  sailors  may  hold 
around  them  as  they  sail  up  the  aisle.  A  line  of 
bright  color  near  the  top  of  the  sheet  will  help 
give  the  effect  of  the  side  of  a  boat.  **Ye  May- 
flower, 1492"  can  be  printed  on  each  side  at  the 
front.  If  time  permits,  a  light  wood  and  wire 
framework  can  be  made  to  hold  this  paper.    A 
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sailor  can  carry  a  sail  fastened  to  a  long  stick. 
The  only  furniture  required  is  the  chair,  which 
may  be  brought  out  for  Priscilla  to  sit  on  in 
Act  n  as  she  spins  with  an  imaginary  spinning 
wheel. 

Act  T 

Foot  lights  flash  on  and  curtain  rises.  Ye  Wild 
Beeste  enters  by  way  of  audience  and  disappears 
in  the  forest  off  stage.  Injuns  enter,  do  an  Indian 
dance  down  one  aisle  and  on  platform.  Wild 
Beeste  appears  and  is  chased  off  platform  by 
Injuns.    Ye  Curtain  falls. 

Act  II 

Curtain  rises.  The  Mayflower,  with  Pilgrim 
mothers  and  children,  Priscilla  and  her  rival. 
Witch  of  Salem,  and  Elder  Brewster  on  board, 
sails  down  aisle,  landing  at  Plymouth  Eock. 
After  prayer  service,  Pilgrims  go  to  house-keep- 
ing at  left  of  stage,  pantomime  only.  Mayflower 
makes  second  trip,  bringing  other  colonists,  who 
are  welcomed  by  Puritans.  Miles  Standish  and 
John  Alden  fall  in  love  with  Priscilla.  Priscilla 's 
Eival  falls  in  love  with  John  Alden.  She  consults 
Witch  of  Salem,  who  is  caught  by  Elder  Brewster 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  love  potion  to  Priscilla 's 
Eival.  The  Witch  of  Salem  and  Priscilla 's  Eival 
are  then  thrown  to  the  Wild  Beeste  and  there  is 
much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

John  Smith  sets  out  to  explore  the  country  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  stage  and  is  attacked  by  the 
Injun  Chief,  rescued  by  Pocohontas,  whom  he 
brings  back  to  the  settlement  with  him.  They  are 
married  by  Elder  Brewster.    Curtain  falls. 

Act  III 

Curtain  rises.  Miles  Standish  instructs  John 
Alden  to  propose  to  Priscilla  and  departs  on 
hunting  expedition,  returning  in  time  to  see  Pris- 
cilla change  the  proposal  to  suit  herself  in  a  pan- 
tomimic reproduction  of  the  classic  scene  ^*Why 
don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John!"  Enraged, 
he  causes  an  Injun  uprising  and  the  Colonists 
are  in  despair  as  Injuns  circle  around  the  camp. 
They  appeal  to  George  Washington,  who,  after 
grave  deliberation  consults  Betsy  Eoss.  She  sets 
to  work  on  a  flag  which  is  completed  and  waved 
in  the  face  of  the  attacking  party  just  as  they 
make  the  attack.  Injuns  and  Miles  Standish  fall 
down  under  the  spell  of  the  flag,  and  Ye  Spirit 
of  76  rushes  down  the  aisle  and  leads  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  cast  in  **The  Star  Spangled 
Banner/'    Ye  curtain  falls. 
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"THE   POET'S    PRESENT"— BALLAD 

STUNTS 

1.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

2.  The  Laidly  Worm 


VI 

1,  ST,  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON* 

a  ballad  stunt  pantomime 
Characters  : 

The  Poet.  The  Wise  Men. 

The  Dragon.  The  People. 

The  King.  The  Princess  Sabra. 

The  Queen.  St.  George. 

Setting  ; 

In  the  background,  poster  scenery  showing  the 
Sphinx  and  the  pyramids — possibly  a  camel  or 
two.  At  upper  left  a  throne  beneath  an  awning 
as  if  we  saw  a  court  yard  of  the  king's  palace. 
At  lower  right,  a  stake.  At  lower  left,  the  poet's 
little  table  with  ink-stand,  quill  pen,  and  book. 

Costumes  : 

The  Poet,  A  flowing  gown,  long  hair. 

The  Dragon,  Like  the  dragon  in  *^The  Pink 
Persimmon  Tree." 

The  King.  A  tunic  with  short  sleeves.  (Cut 
from  our  old  friend,  the  kimono  nightgown  pat- 
tern with  neck  opening  just  large  enough  for  the 


*  From  "Percy's  Reliques." 
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head  to  pass  through.)  The  tunic  reaches  just 
below  the  waist  and  over  it  is  worn  a  loin  cloth, 
a  rectangular  piece  of  material  wound  around  the 
waist  covering  the  thighs,  reaching  almost  to  the 
knees.  The  material  is  fastened  at  the  front  and 
lower  corners  rounded  off.  Over  the  tunic  and 
loin  cloth  is  a  striped  girdle  reaching  almost  to 
the  arm  pits  with  straps  over  the  shoulders.  A 
wide  rounded  collar  made  of  enough  rows  of 
beads  so  that  the  collar  extends  from  neck  to 
shoulders.  Very  wide  wristlets,  armlets,  and 
anklets  of  striped  material.  Sandals  turned  up 
at  the  toe  and  heel.  A  head  dress  fitting  tightly 
across  the  forehead,  back  of  the  ears,  and  back 
of  the  head,  rising  straight  up  to  about  five  inches 
in  front  and  twelve  inches  at  the  back  in  a 
straight  line  both  back  and  front.  A  line  across 
the  top  of  the  head  is  straight  from  the  front 
point  to  a  point  directly  above  the  ears,  then 
curves  up  to  the  point  at  the  back.  Where  this 
curve  begins  a  narrow  curving  strip  is  attached 
so  that  it  extends  upward  and  curves  back  toward 
the  tip.  There  is  a  chin  strap  to  which  a  short 
straight  black  beard  is  attached. 

The  Wise  Men  wear  skull  caps  shaped  to  fit 
closely  over  the  forehead,  around  the  ears,  and 
down  to  a  point  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  White 
tunic,  long  skirt  very  full  at  the  front,  over  which 
is  worn  a  wide  sash  with  the  ends  looped  over 
and  hanging  straight  down  the  front.  No  sandals. 

Men  in  the  crowd.  Tunics  and  loin  cloths  like 
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the  king's  with  very  narrow  girdles.  Anklets, 
wristlets,  armlets,  and  collars  like  those  of  the 
king  but  less  elaborate.  Head  dress — striped 
material  drawn  straight  across  the  forehead,  fas- 
tened at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  hanging  down 
the  back.  A  long  tab  hanging  down  the  front  of 
the  shoulders  from  just  back  of  each  ear. 

The  Queen  and  the  Princess,  A  straight,  nar- 
row slip  from  bust  to  ankles,  fitting  the  figure 
very  tightly  and  drawn  in  at  the  bottom.  Straps 
over  the  shoulders  over  which  appears  a  wide 
beaded  collar  like  that  of  the  king.  The  slips  are 
striped  elaborately  with  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
diagonal  strips.  Anklets,  wristlets,  armlets,  and 
a  close-fitting  head  dress  imitating  a  convention- 
alized hawk's  head  with  the  wings  over  the  ears 
and  stiff  tail  at  the  back.    No  sandals. 

The  women  of  the  crowd  wear  slips  like  that  of 
the  Queen  but  with  wide  bands  of  material  over 
the  shoulders  instead  of  beaded  straps.  They 
wear  the  broad  round  collar  and  head-dress  like 
that  of  the  men,  except  with  the  tabs  falling  from 
the  front  instead  of  from  the  back  of  the  ears. 
The  head-dress,  wristlets,  anklets,  armlets,  and 
collars  can  all  be  made  of  painted  buckram,  or 
imitated  with  colored  paper.  Excellent  diagrams 
and  patterns  for  Egyptian  costumes  appear  in 
*' Costuming  a  Play,"  by  Wells  and  Grimball. 

St.  George  appears  in  chain  armor  fitting  him 
tightly  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  toes,  with 
an  opening  cut  from  forehead  to  chin  through 
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which  his  face  appears.  Over  the  armor  a  white 
tunic  with  a  large  red  cross  on  the  breast.  If 
time  permit  the  armor  can  be  made  of  gray  mus- 
lin painted  with  black  scales.  If  it  must  be  impro- 
vised in  a  hurry,  it  may  be  made  of  paper  basted 
on  over  the  foundation  of  a  bathing  suit  and  long 
stockings. 

The  Action  : 

The  Poet  enters,  sits  at  the  little  table  and  picks 
up  his  pen. 

Poet  reads  to  1 — then  St.  George  rides  across 
the  stage  from  right  and  out  at  left.  Poet  reads 
to  2 — the  dragon  enters  from  right.  Poet  reads 
to  3 — while  two  of  the  people  enter  from  left. 
The  dragon  chases  them  off  at  right  and  goes  off 
with  them.  Poet  reads  slowly  to  4 — the  people 
and  the  wise  men  enter  from  right,  the  king  and 
queen  enter  from  left  and  sit  upon  the  throne. 

Poet  reads  to  5  while  wise  men  explain  to  the 
king.  Then  the  people  go  out  right,  expressing 
great  grief.  There  is  a  short  pause,  then  the 
people  return  expressing  great  rage.  Poet  reads 
to  6.  They  bring  in  the  Princess.  Poet  begins  to 
read  again  and  reads  on  to  the  end.  The  action 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words.  During  the  last 
stanza  St.  George  and  the  lady  approach  the 
throne.  The  king  and  the  queen,  who  went  out  at 
left  with  all  the  people  after  the  Princess  was 
tied  to  the  stake,  reenter  and  greet  St.  George 
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and  the  Princess.    The  people  dance  around  them 
in  great  joy. 

Of  Hector's  deeds  did  Homer  sing, 

And  of  the  sack  of  stately  Troy, 
What  griefs  fair  Helena  did  bring, 

Which  was  Sir  Paris '  only  joy : 
And  by  my  pen  I  will  recite 

St.  George's  deeds,  an  English  knight. 

Against  the  Sarazens  so  rude 
Fought  he  full  long  and  many  a  day, 

Where  many  gyaunts  he  subdu'd, 
In  honor  of  the  Christian  way : 

And  after  many  adventures  past, 
To  Egypt  land  he  came  at  last.  (1) 

Now,  as  the  story  plain  doth  tell, 
Within  that  country  there  did  rest  (2) 

A  dreadful  dragon,  fierce  and  fell. 
Whereby  they  were  full  sore  opprest : 

Who  by  his  poisonous  breath  each  day 
Did  many  of  the  city  slay.  (3) 

The  grief  wherof  did  grow  so  great 
Throughout  the  limits  of  the  land, 

That  they  their  wise  men  did  entreat 
To  shew  their  cunning  out  of  hand ; 

What  way  they  might  this  fiend  destroy 
That  did  the  country  thus  annoy.  (4) 
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The  wise  men  all  before  the  king, 
This  answer  framed  incontinent: 

The  dragon  none  to  death  might  bring 
By  any  means  they  could  invent ; 

His  skin  more  hard  than  brass  was  found. 
That  sword  nor  spear  could  pierce  nor  wound. 

No  means  there  were,  as  they  could  hear. 
For  to  appease  the  dragon's  rage. 

But  to  present  some  virgin  dear 
Whose  blood  his  fury  might  assuage ; 

Each  day  he  would  a  maiden  eat, 
For  to  allay  his  hunger  great.  (5) 

Then  rose  the  people  presently, 
And  to  the  king  in  rage  they  went ; 

They  said  his  daughter  dear  should  dye, 
The  dragon's  fury  to  prevent: 

**Our  daughters  all  are  dead,"  quoth  they, 
*^And  have  been  made  the  dragon's  prey.  (6) 

And  when  she  was  attired  so. 

According  to  her  mother's  mind. 
Unto  the  stake  then  did  she  go. 

To  which  her  tender  limbs  they  bind ; 
And  being  bound  to  stake  a  thrall. 

She  bade  farewell  unto  them  all. 

** Farewell,  my  father  dear,"  quoth  she, 

**And  my  sweet  mother,  meek  and  mild; 
Take  you  no  thought  nor  weep  for  me, 
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Nor  mourn  for  thy  departed  child ; 
Since  for  my  country  *s  good  I  dye, 
Death  I  receive  most  willinglye." 

The  king  and  queen  and  all  their  train 
With  weeping  eyes  went  then  their  way, 

And  let  their  daughter  there  remain, 
To  be  the  hungry  dragon's  prey: 

But  as  she  did  there  weeping  lye. 
Behold  St.  George  came  riding  by. 

And  seeing  there  a  lady  bright 

So  rudely  tyed  unto  a  stake. 
As  well  became  a  valiant  knight. 

He  straight  to  her  his  way  did  take : 
**Tell  me,  sweet  maiden,''  then  quolh  he, 

**What  caitif  thus  abuseth  thee? 

**And,  lo!  by  the  holy  cross  I  vow. 
Which  here  is  figured  on  my  breast, 

I  mil  revenge  it  on  his  brow. 
And  break  my  lance  upon  his  chest:" 

And  speaking  thus  where  as  he  stood, 
The  dragon  issued  from  the  wood. 

The  lady,  that  did  first  espy 
The  dreadful  dragon  coming  so, 

Unto  St.  George  aloud  did  cry, 
And  willed  him  away  to  go ; 

**IIere  comes  that  cursed  fiend,"  quoth  she 
*  *  That  soon  will  make  an  end  of  me. ' ' 
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St.  George  then  looking  round  about, 
The  fiery  dragon  soon  espy'd, 

And  like  a  knight  of  courage  stout, 
Against  him  did  most  fiercely  ride ; 

And  with  such  blows  he  did  him  greet, 
He  fell  beneath  his  horse's  feet. 

For  with  his  launce,  that  was  so  strong, 
As  he  came  gaping  in  his  face. 

In  at  his  mouth  he  thrust  along ; 
For  he  could  pierce  no  other  place ; 

And  thus  mthin  the  lady's  view 

This  mighty  dragon  straight  he  slew. 

The  savour  of  his  poisoned  breath 
Could  do  this  holy  knight  no  harm ; 

Thus  he  the  lady  sav'd  from  death. 
And  home  he  led  her  by  the  arm ; 

Which  when  King  Ptolemy  did  see, 
There  was  great  mirth  and  melody. 
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2.  THE  LAIDLY  WORM 

From  the  ballad  by  Duncan  Frasier 
A.  D,  1250 

a  pantomime  with  reading 

Characters  : 

Duncan  Frasier,  the  Bard. 

The  Princess. 

The  King. 

The  Queen. 

The  Lords. 

Child  Wynd. 

Two  Servants,  later  appearing  as  sailors  with 

Child  Wynd. 
Two  Witch  Wives. 

Costumes  : 

Duncan  Frasier,  the  Bard.  A  long  flowing  robe 
with  sleeves,  slightly  Moused  by  girdle  above  the 
waistline.    Long  hair  and  beard. 

The  Princess  and  the  Queen.  Long  straight 
robes  with  sleeves  half  way  between  elbow  and 
wrist.  Inner  sleeves  of  contrasting  color,  show- 
ing below  the  sleeves  of  the  robe.  Over  the  robe 
a  cloak  open  in  front  and  reaching  to  the  ground 
in  the  back.    A  veil  worn  over  the  head  reaches 
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to  the  forehead  in  front  and  the  shoulders  in  back. 
A  crown  is  worn  over  this  veil.  The  hair  is 
dressed  in  long  braids  into  which  colored  ribbon 
is  plaited.  The  costumes  for  the  Princess  and 
the  Queen  are  alike  in  form  but  differing  in  color 
and  in  richness;  that  of  the  Queen  being  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  Princess. 

The  King  wears  a  long  straight  robe  with  less 
fullness  than  that  of  the  Queen,  and  over  it  a  cloak 
fastened  together  on  the  right  shoulder.  His 
crown,  a  rather  heavy  one,  can  be  imitated  by- 
making  first  a  golden  cap  and  fitting  a  pointed 
crown-shaped  band  over  it.  An  ornamental 
pointed  piece  should  be  fastened  in  the  center  of 
the  cap  to  rise  a  little  higher  than  the  points  at 
the  back  and  front  of  the  band. 

The  Lords  wear  robes  like  that  of  The  Bard 
and  over  them  long  capes  held  in  place  by  a  cord 
about  six  inches  long  across  the  chest. 

Child  Wynd.  Has  a  costume  exactly  like  that 
of  St.  George,  except  that  the  tunic  is  of  colored 
material  or  white  without  the  red  cross.  At  a 
pinch  St.  George's  tunic  can  be  used  by  wearing 
it  wrong-side-out. 

The  Servants,  Tights  and  a  short  full  tunic 
with  sleeves.  Moused  slightly  above  waistline. 
They  wear  low  boots  with  turned-over  cuffs  and 
pointed  toes.  Men's  lounging  slippers  '*Romeos" 
are  very  good  examples  of  this  type  of  boot,  or 
they  can  be  imitated  by  covering  ordinary  slip- 
pers with  paper.     The  other  men  and  women 
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wear  pointed  slippers  without  heels  cut  very  low 
at  the  sides. 

The  Witch  Wives.  Long  flowing  robes  with 
sleeves.  Girdle  at  a  high  waistline.  Tall,  pointed 
caps  with  chin  straps. 

Setting  : 

To  give  this  stunt  most  effectively,  crude  sce- 
nery sketched  with  large  crayon  or  a  paint  brush 
on  compo-board  or  large  sheets  of  paper,  should 
be  used.  The  scenery  should  extend  from  the 
center  of  the  stage  diagonally  to  the  lower  left 
and  lower  right.  Beginning  at  the  center  and 
working  toward  the  right,  indicate  first  a  stone 
wall  about  four  feet  high  with  a  hole  in  it  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  human  body  to  pass  through. 
A  foot  or  so  beyond  the  hole  the  wall  should  rise 
higher  like  the  tower  of  an  old-fashioned  castle. 
The  balcony  can  be  designated  merely  by  an  open- 
ing cut  in  the  tower  with  a  box  or  step-ladder 
behind  it  for  the  queen  and  princess  to  stand  on 
when  appearing  on  the  balcony.  Further  to  the 
right  indicate  by  an  opening  the  door  of  the  castle. 
From  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the  left  side 
stretch  a  very  low  piece  of  scenery  cut  into  points 
like  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  color  it  blue.  This 
will  represent  the  stormy  sea  coast. 

The  Action:  , 

Duncan  Frasier,  the  bard,  stands  at  the  extreme 
left  and  reads  from  a  long  scroll.     The  action 
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follows  the  poem  very  closely.  At  the  beginning 
the  Princess  stands  weeping  on  the  balcony  until 
the  sail  of  the  ship  appears  at  the  right.  The 
King  and  Queen  step  out  upon  the  stage,  stepping 
over  the  lowest  of  the  waves.  The  Lords  enter 
through  the  castle  door,  greet  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  are  followed  by  the  Princess.  When 
the  Queen  casts  the  spell  in  Stanza  six,  the  Prin- 
cess goes  in  at  the  castle  door  and  stands  for  a 
moment  on  the  balcony,  then  she  disappears  and 
instantly  reappears  as  a  worm  sticking  its  head 
out  of  the  hole.  The  head  sways  back  and  forth 
and  the  servants  bring  food  and  a  jug  of  milk. 
This  is  handed  in  through  the  hole.  The  worm 
seems  to  dispose  of  it  and  then  goes  to  sleep  with 
her  head  against  the  stone.  The  bard  reads 
through  to  Stanza  fourteen  and  the  ship  of  Child 
Wynd  appears.  The  Queen  looks  out  from  the 
balcony  and  calls  the  Witch  Wives  who  dance  out 
through  the  castle  door  and  try  to  cast  the  spell 
upon  the  ship.  As  the  bard  reads  Stanza  eighteen 
the  worm  wakes,  thrusts  its  body  out  through  the 
hole  (as  far  as  possible  while  keeping  her  feet  on 
the  ground)  and  appears  to  hit  the  ship  with  her 
head.  The  ship  then  sails  to  the  shallow  part  of 
the  water,  and  the  Child  jumps  to  land.  The 
action  then  follows  the  poem  closely;  the  worm 
crawls  back  into  the  hole  after  being  kissed  by 
Child  Wynd  and  reappears  through  the  castle 
door  as  the  princess.  The  sailors  run  into  the 
castle  and  bring  out  the  Queen,  who,  after  the 
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Child  has  cast  the  spell  upon  her,  goes  into 
the  castle  door  and  immediately  reappears  with  a 
toad's  head  at  the  hole.  The  Child  embraces  the 
Princess  and  they  go  into  the  castle  followed  by 
the  sailors. 

1.  The  king  is  gone  from  Bambrough  Castle, 

Long  may  the  princess  mourn ; 
Long  may  she  stand  on  the  castle  wall, 
Looking  for  his  return. 

2.  It  fell  out  on  a  day,  the  king 

Brought  a  new  queen  with  him  home ; 
And  all  the  lords  in  our  country 
To  welcome  them  did  come. 

3.  *  *  O  welcome  father ! ' '  the  lady  cries, 

**Unto  your  halls  and  bowers; 
And  so  are  you,  my  step-mother 
For  all  that's  here  is  yours." 

4.  A  lord  said,  wondering  while  she  spake, 

**This  princess  of  the  North 
Surpasses  all  of  female  kind 
In  beauty,  and  in  worth.'' 

5.  The  envious  queen  replied,  ''At  least. 

You  might  have  excepted  me ; 
In  a  few  hours  I  will  her  bring 
Down  to  a  low  degree." 
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6.  ^*I  will  her  liken  to  a  laidly  worm,* 

That  warps  about  the  stone, 
And  not  till  Child  Wynd  comes  back, 
Shall  she  again  be  won. ' ' 

7.  The  princess  stood  at  the  bower  door 

Laughing,  who  could  her  blame? 
But  e'er  the  next  day's  sun  went  down, 
A  long  worm  she  became. 

8.  For  seven  miles  east,  and  seven  miles  west, 

And  seven  miles  north,  and  south. 
No  blade  of  grass  or  corn  could  grow. 
So  venomous  was  her  mouth. 

9.  The  milk  of  seven  stately  cows 

(It  was  costly  her  to  keep) 
Was  brought  her  daily,  which  she  drank 
Before  she  went  to  sleep. 

10.  Word  went  east,  and  word  went  west. 

And  word  is  gone  over  the  sea. 
That  a  laidly  worm  in  Spindleston-Heughs 
Would  ruin  the  North  Country. 

11.  Word  went  east,  and  word  went  west 

And  over  the  sea  did  go ; 
The  Child  of  Wynd  got  wit  of  it, 
Which  filled  his  heart  mth  woe. 

♦No,  I  don't  know  what  a  laidly  worm  is,  but  it  sounds  like 
an  excellent  species  for  a  bewitchment  in  a  stunt. 
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12.  He  called  straight  his  merry  men  all, 

Bold  fellows,  two  or  three ; 
'*I  wish  I  were  at  Spindleston, 
This  desperate  worm  to  see." 

13.  They  built  a  ship  without  delay, 

With  masts  of  the  rowen  tree, 
With  flut'ring  sails  of  silk  so  fine. 
And  set  her  on  the  sea. 

14.  They  went  on  board ;  the  wind  with  speed, 

Blew  them  along  the  deep ; 
At  length  they  spied  an  huge  square  tower 
On  a  rock  high  and  steep. 

15.  The  queen  look'd  out  at  her  bower  window. 

To  see  what  she  could  see ; 
There  she  espied  a  gallant  ship 
Sailing  upon  the  sea. 

16.  When  she  beheld  the  silken  sails. 

Full  glancing  in  the  sun. 
To  sink  the  ship  she  sent  away 
Her  witch  wives  every  one. 

17.  The  spells  were  vain ;  the  hags  returned 

To  the  queen  in  sorrowful  mood. 
Crying  that  witches  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  rowen-tree  wood. 

18.  The  worm  lept  out,  the  worm  lept  down. 

She  plaited  round  the  stone ; 
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And  aye  as  the  ship  came  to  the  land 
She  banged  it  off  again. 

19.  The  Child  then  ran  out  of  her  reach 

The  ship  on  Budley-sand, 
And  jumping  into  the  shallow  sea, 
Securely  got  to  land. 

20.  And  now  he  drew  his  berry-brown  sword, 

And  laid  it  on  her  head ; 
And  swore,  if  she  did  harm  to  him. 
That  he  would  strike  her  dead. 

21.  **0  quit  thy  sword,  and  bend  thy  bow, 

And  give  me  kisses  three ; 
If  I  'm  not  won  'er  the  sun  go  down, 
Won  I  shall  never  be." 

22.  He  quitted  his  sword,  and  bent  his  bow. 

And  gave  her  kisses  three; 
She  crept  into  a  hole  a  worm, 
And  out  stept  a  lady. 

23.  The  queen  they  wanted,  whom  they  found 

All  pale,  and  sore  afraid, 
Because  she  knew  her  power  must  yield 
To  Child  Wynd's,  who  said, 

24.  '*Woe  be  to  thee,  thou  wicked  witch; 

An  ill  death  mayest  thou  dee ; 
And  thou  thy  step-child  hast  lik'ned, 
So  lik'ned  shalt  thou  be. 
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25.  *'I  will  turn  you  into  a  toad, 

That  on  the  ground  doth  wend ; 
And  won,  won  shalt  thou  never  be, 
Till  this  world  hath  an  end." 

26.  This  fact  now  Duncan  Frasier, 

Of  Cheviot,  sings  in  rhime, 
Lest  Bambroughshire  men  should  forget 
Some  part  of  it  in  time. 
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VII 
STUNTS  IN  SHADOW 

1.  The  Delectable  Ballad  of  the  Waller  Lot 

2.  The  Ogre  of  Rashamon 

3.  An  Indian  Massacre 


VII 

1.  THE  DELECTABLE  BALLAD  OF 
THE  WALLER  LOT 

A  SHADOW  PANTOMIME  WITH  HEADING 

(Arranged  from  the  poem  by  Eugene  Field) 
Charactees  : 

Sissy  Knott. 

The  Doll. 

The  Injuns. 

Don,  the  yellow  pup. 

Mrs.  Knott. 

Willie  Clow       \ 

Kendell  Evans  \Cowhoys. 

Eobbie  Jones    ) 

This  cutting  of  Eugene  Field's  famous  poem 
makes  an  extremely  amusing  shadow  play,  espe- 
cially if  the  character  of  The  Doll  is  given  to  a 
fairly  large  player.  To  present  the  shadow  pan- 
tomime, you  will  need  a  large  sheet  and  a  fairly 
strong  light.  All  the  action  takes  place  between 
the  light  and  the  sheet  while  the  audience  is  in 
darkness.  The  size  of  the  players  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  moving  the  light  closer  to  or 
farther  away  from  the  sheet.    Costumes  need  not 
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be  worked  out  in  great  detail  as  only  the  outline 
mil  show  in  the  shadow  picture. 

Costumes  : 

Sissy  Knott  should  wear  a  very  short  dress, 
stockings  rolled  below  the  knee  and  a  huge  hair 
ribbon.  If  she  has  long  hair  it  may  be  braided 
into  pig  tails  which  are  wired  slightly  to  stand 
out  from  her  shoulders. 

The  Doll  should  be  in  baby  costume  with  bonnet 
and  long  dress.  An  extra  arm  made  of  a  stuffed 
stocking  with  a  mitten  on  the  toe  end  of  it  should 
be  pinned  lightly  at  one  shoulder,  so  that  it  can 
be  detached  easily  by  the  tomahawks  of  the 
Injuns. 

Some  feathers,  real  or  cut  out  of  paper,  a  paper 
tomahawk,  and  a  blanket  will  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Injuns. 

Cowhoys  should  have  soft  hats,  kerchiefs  tied 
around  their  throats,  and  perhaps  toy  pistols. 

The  Yellow  Pup's  color  will  not  show  but  he 
should  have  a  huge  dog  head  made  on  the  pattern 
on  page  55.  If  he  enters  on  all  fours  a  pajama 
suit  with  a  tail  attached  would  give  a  fairly  satis- 
factory impression  of  a  dog's  body  and  legs. 

Mrs.  Knott  needs  no  special  costume. 

The  Action: 

Very  few  special  directions  need  be  given 
regarding  the  dramatization  of  this  ballad,  as 
the  action  is  so  well  indicated  in  the  ballad  itself. 
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Sissy  Knott  and  her  doll  should  walk  back  and 
forth  behind  the  shadow  screen  before  the  Injuns 
enter  at  the  left.  The  Cowboys  enter  from  the 
right  as  do  the  pup  and  Mrs.  Knott.  The  Doll 
should  walk  with  very  little  jerky  steps,  and  move 
her  arms  in  a  most  mechanical  fashion  after  Mrs. 
Knott  has  mended  her.  During  the  attack  the 
Injuns  should  take  off  the  artificial  arm.  Mrs. 
Knott  should  merely  appear  to  sew  at  the  shoul- 
der and  then  move  the  dolPs  real  arm  up  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  from  the  audience. 

Before  shadow  pantomimes  are  presented  they 
should  be  carefully  rehearsed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  blurring  of  the  picture.  If  the  actors  get  too 
close  together  there  is  apt  to  be  a  very  grotesque 
effect  out  front  so  the  battle  between  the  cowboys 
and  the  Injuns  should  be  well  placed  fist  blows 
and  dodging  rather  than  wrestling.  Every  mo- 
tion of  the  actors  should  be  sharply  defined  and 
slightly  exaggerated.  After  the  ribbon  has  been 
tied  around  Don's  tail,  Sissy  and  the  doll  and 
the  cowboys  should  join  hands  and  dance  around 
him  in  a  semi-circle. 

THE  DELECTABLE  BALLAD  OP  THE  WALLER  LOT 

Up  yonder  in  Buena  Park 
There  is  a  famous  spot 
In  legend  and  in  history 
Yclept  the  Waller  Lot. 
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Once  on  a  time  that  beauteous  maid 
Sweet  little  Sissy  Knott — 
Took  out  her  pretty  doll  to  walk 
Within  the  Waller  Lot. 

While  thus  she  fared,  from  Ravens  wood 
Came  Injuns  o'er  the  plain, 
And  seized  upon  that  beauteous  maid 
And  rent  her  doll  in  twain. 

Oh,  'twas  a  piteous  thing  to  hear 
Her  lamentations  wild — 
She  tore  her  golden  curls  and  cried 
My  child !  My  child !  My  child ! 

Alas,  what  cared  those  Injun  chiefs 
How  bitterly  wailed  she? 
They  never  had  been  mothers 
And  they  could  not  hope  to  be ! 

**Have  done  with  tears,"  they  rudely  quoth, 
And  then  they  bound  her  hands  ; 
For  they  proposed  to  take  her  off 
To  distant  border  lands. 

But  joy!  from  Mr.  Eddy's  barn 
Doth  Willie  Clow  behold 
The  sight  that  made  his  hair  rise  up 
And  all  his  blood  run  cold. 

He  put  his  fingers  in  his  mouth 
And  whistled  loud  and  clear 
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And  presently  a  goodly  horde 
Of  cowboys  did  appear. 

Now  when  the  Injuns  saw  that  band 
They  trembled  with  affright, 
And  yet  they  thought  the  cheapest  thing 
To  do  was  stay  and  fight. 

Oh,  never  fiercer  battle  raged 
Upon  the  "Waller  Lot 
And  never  blood  more  freely  flowed 
Than  flowed  for  Sissy  Knott. 

An  Injun  chief  of  monstrous  size 
Got  Kendell  Evans  down 
And  Eobbie  Jones  was  soon  overthrown 
By  one  of  great  renown. 

But  still  they  strove  with  might  and  main 
'Till  all  the  Waller  Lot 
Was  strewn  with  hair  and  gouts  of  gore 
All,  all  for  Sissy  Knott. 

Then  cried  the  maiden  in  despair: 
**Alas,  I  sadly  fear 
The  battle  and  my  hopes  are  lost 
Unless  some  help  appear." 

Lo,  as  she  spoke,  she  saw  afar 
The  rescuer  looming  up 
The  pride  of  all  Buena  Park 
Clow's  famous  yellow  pup. 
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**Now,  sickem,  Don,"  the  maiden  cried, 
*^Now,  sickem,  Don!"  cried  she; 
Obedient  Don  at  once  complied 
As  ordered,  so  did  he. 

He  sicked  'em  all  so  passing  well 
That,  overcome  by  fright. 
The  Indian  horde  gave  up  the  fray 
And  safety  sought  in  flight. 

The  cowboys  rose  up  from  the  dust, 
With  faces  black  and  blue: 
^^Eemember  beauteous  maid,"  said  they 
** We've  bled  and  died  for  you." 

But  Sissy  Knott  still  wailed  and  wept, 
And  still  her  fate  reviled : 
For  who  could  patch  her  dolly  up? 
Who,  who  could  mend  her  child! 

Then  out  her  doting  mother  came, 
And  soothed  her  daughter  then 
*^  Grieve  not,  my  darling,  I  will  sew 
Your  dolly  up  again." 

Joy  soon  succeeded  unto  grief 
And  tears  were  soon  dried  up 
And  dignities  were  heaped  upon 
Clow's  noble  yellow  pup. 

Him  all  that  goodly  company 
Did  as  deliverer  hail; 
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They  tied  a  ribbon  round  his  neck 
Another  round  his  tail. 


And  every  anniversary  day 
Upon  the  Waller  Lot 
They  celebrate  the  victory  won 
For  charming  Sissy  Knott. 
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2.  THE  OGRE  OF  RASHAMON 

A  SHADOW  PLAY 

The  action  takes  place  behind  a  sheet  or  motion 
picture  screen.  A  light  is  placed  Back  of  the 
screen  and  the  characters  move  between  the  light 
and  the  screen.  The  audience,  of  course,  must 
be  in  darkness.  The  Story-Teller  may  be  back 
of  the  screen,  if  his  voice  will  carry  through 
clearly  to  the  audience. 

The  costuming  will  be  a  simple  matter,  since 
only  the  silhouette  will  show  and  the  costumes 
can  be  made  of  any  material  at  hand,  pinned  into 
shape. 

For  the  Ogre  prepare  a  huge  head  on  a  frame- 
work, such  as  is  suggested  for  the  animal  heads 
on  page  52.  When  the  Ogre  appears  as  the  Old 
Nurse,  he  can  carry  his  head  in  his  hand  and  hide 
it  behind  the  skirt  of  his  kimono.  Of  course,  the 
Ogre  will  need  an  extra  arm.  A  long  stocking, 
stuffed,  mth  a  glove  on  the  foot  end,  will  do 
nicely. 

For  the  soldiers'  horses  cut  the  outline  of  a 
horse's  head  from  cardboard  or  stiff  paper  and 
fasten  to  the  end  of  a  broomstick.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  build  the  head  of  wire,  as  only  the  silhou- 
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ette   will   appear   on   the   screen.     The   helmet, 
shield,  and  sword  can  be  made  of  paper. 

Chakacteks  : 

Raiko,*  the  General, 
Watanabe*  a  Soldier, 
.The  Story-Teller. 

Another  Soldier,  or  several  if  possible. 
The  Ogre. 

Story-Teller,  In  the  days  of  old  there  were 
hideous  ogres  abroad  in  the  land.  They  dined 
upon  human  flesh  and  had  many  evil  habits. 

[The  Ogre  appears — mahes  threatening  ges- 
tures,] 

But  there  were  brave  soldiers  in  those  days, 
and  at  one  time  the  great  General  Eaiko  slew  so 
many  ogres  that  it  was  supposed  that  there  were 
no  more  ogres  left  in  all  the  world. 

[General  Raiko  rides  in  on  his  horse,  waves  his 
sword  at  the  Ogre,  who  flees  in  terror,] 

One  night  Eaiko 's  soldiers  were  feasting  in  the 
Castle  Guardroom. 

[The  soldiers  appear,  raise  glasses  and  go 
through  the  motions  of  eating,] 

Said  one  of  the  soldiers,  '*A  terrible  Ogre  has 
been  seen  near  the  Gate  of  Rashamon." 

''That  cannot  be  true,"  said  Watanabe,  one  of 


♦Pronounced  Rah-eke-o,  Wah-tah-nob-e. 
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the  soldiers,  **Our  brave  General  Eaiko  killed  all 
of  the  ogres." 

'*It  is  true,"  protested  the  other  soldier,  *Hhe 
Ogre  has  been  seen  by  many  witnesses." 
**I  don't  believe  it,"  insisted  Watanabe. 
**You  can  prove  it  yourself,"  said  the  other 
soldier,  *4f  you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  Gate 
of  Rashamon.  Take  this  paper  with  my  name 
upon  it  and  tack  it  to  the  gate,  so  that  tomorrow 
I  will  know  that  you  have  really  been  there.  If 
you  do  not  do  this,  we  will  all  be  sure  that  you 
are  a  coward." 

[Illustrate  this  discussion  with  most  emphatic 

gestures.] 
Watanabe  put  on  his  helmet  and  shield  and 
sword,  called  for  his  horse  [one  of  the  soldiers 
brings  in  the  horse] j  mounted  his  fiery  steed,  and 
rode  off  to  the  gate  of  Rashamon. 

[He  rides  off.     Soldiers  exit  in  the  opposite 

direction.] 
[Watanabe  must  cross  the  stage  behind  the 
light  and  gallop  in  on  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  he  went  out  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  continuous  journey.    Half  way  across  the 
stage  he  will  pause  and  appear  to  dismount^ 
tach  the  paper  on  the  ivall  and  remount.] 
As  he  had  expected,  there  was  no  one  there,  so 
he  tacked  the  paper  on  the  wall  and  was  about 
to  ride  off  when  he  heard  a  loud  voice  calling : 

** Watanabe!"    And   a   huge   hairy  arm  was 
thrust  at  him. 
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[The  Ogre  has  appeared  behind  Watanahe,] 

Watanabe  seized  the  arm  and  struck  at  it  with 
his  sword.  To  his  horror  the  great  hairy  arm 
came  off  in  his  hands  and  the  Ogre  fled  with  a  yell 
of  terror. 

[The  Ogre  flees  and  Watanabe  rides  off,] 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  soldiers  when 
Watanabe  returned  to  the  Castle  proudly  carry- 
ing with  him  the  arm  of  the  Ogre.  They  crowded 
around  to  examine  this  frightful  object  and  at 
last  one  of  them  warned  Watanabe  that  he  had 
better  lock  up  the  arm  of  the  Ogre,  for  since  the 
Ogre  could  not  fight  without  his  arm  he  might 
send  someone  to  steal  it  and  return  it  to  him.  So 
Watanabe  got  a  huge  box  and  carefully  locked  up 
the  Ogre's  arm. 

[This  action  is,  of  course,  clearly/  indicated  by 
the  text.  After  Watanabe  has  put  the  arm 
in  the  box,  he  sits  upon  the  box  and  the  sol- 
diers go  out,] 

One  day,  while  Watanabe  was  seated  upon  the 
box  which  contained  the  arm  of  the  Ogre  and 
was  reflecting  what  a  brave  fellow  he  was  to  have 
so  wounded  the  terrible  creature,  an  old,  old 
woman  came  into  the  Castle  and  bowed  before 
him. 

*^I  am  your  old,  old  nurse,"  she  said.  *' Hav- 
ing heard  that  the  child  whom  I  cared  for  so  long 
has  grown  to  be  a  brave  soldier,  I  decided  to 
come  visit  you  once  more  before  I  die." 

Watanabe  was  very  much  flattered  to  hear  the 
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words  of  the  old  woman.  Of  course,  he  had  not 
seen  his  nurse  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  had  for- 
gotten what  she  looked  like.  They  talked  together 
for  a  little  while  and  then  she  asked  him: 

**Is  it  true  that  you  have  actually  seen  an  Ogre 
and  that  you  managed  to  cut  off  his  arm?" 

Watanabe  proudly  related  the  story.  Then 
the  old  woman  bowed  very  low  and  said : 

**0h,  honorable  Watanabe,  please  let  me  see 
the  Ogre's  arm." 

^*I  dare  not  do  that,"  said  Watanabe,  shaking 
his  head,  *^  because  the  Ogre  might  suddenly 
appear  and  steal  his  arm  and  then  very  dreadful 
things  would  happen." 

**But,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you  are  very 
ungrateful  to  refuse  my  request.  Did  I  not  care 
for  you  as  a  child?  It  is  the  greatest  wish  of  my 
life  to  see,  before  I  die,  the  arm  of  an  Ogre." 

Finally,  Watanabe  was  persuaded  by  her  plead- 
ing and  opened  the  box.  Instantly  there  was  a 
loud  noise.  In  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  old 
woman  had  seized  the  arm  and  was  suddenly 
turned  into  an  Ogre  before  Watanabe 's  fright- 
ened eyes.  With  one  blow  the  Ogre  struck  Wata- 
nabe to  the  ground  and  dashed  away  so  fast  and 
so  far  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  an  Ogre  since. 
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3.  AN  INDIAN  MASSACRE 

Here  is  an  extremely  brief  shadow  pantomime 
which  can  be  used  for  an  encore.  I  do  not  know 
the  source  of  the  little  rhyme,  but  recall  it  from 
the  time  when  my  brothers  and  I  acted  it  out  with 
much  glee,  and  much  argument  as  to  which  of  us 
should  have  the  prized  part  of  the  Indian. 

Characters  : 

Anna. 

The  Indian. 

The  Greenwood  Tree. 

Before  beginning  to  read  the  verse  the  reader 
should  introduce  each  character.  He  should 
come  to  the  center  of  the  curtain  and  bow.  The 
Greenwood  Tree  should  have  several  wide- 
spreading  branches  which  he  holds  with  tightly 
closed  arms.  He  hops  in,  holding  feet  and  legs 
together,  moving  with  short  hops  and  swaying 
from  side  to  side. 

After  the  characters  have  been  introduced  the 
tree  enters  again  and  stands  near  one  side  of  the 
screen,  the  Indian  behind  him.  Anna  expresses 
extreme  terror,  and  when  chased  by  the  Indian 
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crosses  and  re-crosses  the  stage  several  times, 
running  around  the  tree. 

Anna  saw  the  Indian 

Behind  the  Greenwood  Tree  | 

And  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  run  j; 

And  so  did  he.  '| 

The  Indian  shot  at  Anna,  h 

He  shot  her  with  an  arrow;  I 

It  pierced  her  tender  little  heart  | 

For  it  was  sharp  and  narrow.  i 

The  Indian  carried  Anna 
And  laid  her  'neath  the  tree. 
Alas !  the  poor  little  maid 
Was  bleeding  piteously. 

The  Indian  chopped  up  Anna, 
For  he  was  cruel  and  rash; 
He  chopped  her  with  his  tomahawk, 
He  chopped  her  into  hash. 

After  the  Indian  has  shot  his  paper  arrow, 
Anna  should  catch  it  in  both  hands,  quickly  place 
it  under  one  arm  so  that  it  appears  as  she  stands 
sidewise  toward  the  audience  that  it  has  indeed 
pierced  her  tender  little  heart.  She  should  have 
a  handful  of  cardboard  pieces  shaped  like  tears 
which  she  can  drop  for  blood-drops  as  the  Indian 
carries  her  to  the  tree. 
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When  she  has  been  sufficiently  chopped  up,  the 
Indian  may  raise  a  plate  (concealed  behind  the 
tree)  on  which  large  cubes  of  bread  represent 
hash.  The  Indian  will  eat  with  much  gusto,  lick- 
ing his  fingers,  and  expressing  satisfaction  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal  by  a  solitary  dance  of 
joy. 
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The  Maid  o'  the  Mandolin 


VIII 
THE  MAID  O'  THE  MANDOLIN 

THE   BURLESQUE    OF   TOO-SERIOUS   DRAMA ! 


The  stunt  play  which  burlesques  the  dramas  of 
the  professional  stage  requires  a  little  more  prep- 
aration than  the  types  of  stunt  illustrated  on  the 
foregoing  pages.  It  has,  however,  decidedly 
humorous  possibilities  and  offers  a  wide  field  for 
the  originality  of  the  stunt-maker.  Not  only 
current  types  of  drama,  but  current  mannerisms 
of  acting,  may  be  comically  exaggerated. 

In  **The  Maid  o'  the  Mandolin"  I  give  an 
illustration  of  a  stunt-play  which  attempts  to 
poke  fun,  not  at  any  particular  play,  but  at  the 
super-sentimentalism  and  artificial  plot-structure 
of  many  plays.  It  :was  designed  originally  for 
two  players,  each  to  play  two  parts,  and,  is,  there- 
fore, so  arranged  that  only  two  of  the  characters 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
player  has  ample  opportunity  for  change  of  cos- 
tume and  make-up.  It  can,  of  course,  be  played 
by  three  or  four  players,  if  desired.  Of  course 
the  stringed  instrument  and  the  title  of  the  drama 
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can  be  changed  to  meet  the  limitations  of  local 
talent.  Instead  of  Amanda  Lynn  you  may  have 
Viola  Lynn,  *Hhe  Maid  o'  the  Violin/'  or  Lila 
Lee,  *^the  Ukelele  Lady,"  or  anyone  you  prefer. 

To  be  really  funny,  the  lines  must  be  given 
with  intense  seriousness.  All  emotions  should  be 
slightly  exaggerated.  **  Stage  business '*  should 
be  planned  carefully.  The  music  master's 
attempt  to  give  Miss  Leslie  a  piano  lesson,  for 
instance,  has  decidedly  funny  possibilities,  as 
does  the  moment  in  which  Steele  surprises 
Amanda. 

The  setting  may  be  very  simple — a  boarding- 
house  parlor  with  a  piano,  a  few  chairs,  including 
one  with  a  high  back  (a  wing  chair  or  a  wooden 
chair  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  it),  and  a  cot  on 
which  Herr  Fabrikation  may  be  supposed  to 
sleep.  Gay  paper  flowers  in  a  vase  will  add  to 
the  effect. 

Herr  Fabrikation  (pronounced  Fob-re-cahts-e- 
own)  wears  a  dark  suit,  somewhat  rumpled,  a 
wing  collar,  and  soft,  flowing  tie.  His  hair — ^if 
possible! — should  be  combed  low  over  at  least 
one  eyebrow.  He  should  not  look  like  a  modern 
musician,  he  should  look  like  a  stage  representa- 
tion of  an  old-fashioned  musician. 

Miss  Leslie  has  the  tight,  pulled-back  hair,  and 
severe  frock  of  the  spinster  of  yesterday.  She 
may  wear  spectacles. 

'Allican  Steele  is  dark  and  sinister,  with  a  very 
black  moustache.    His  suit  and  tie  should  be  of 
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the  *^ flashy"  style  and  he  might  have  a  very 
sparkling  tie-pin  and  ring.  He  should  carry  an 
electric  searchlight  and  a  pistol — two  pistols  if 
possible. 

Amanda  Lynn's  dress  in  Throb  Two  should  be 
plain  and  dark.  She  should  have  a  little  shawl 
around  her  shoulders.  In  Throb  Three  she 
should  wear  a  white  dress  with  a  long,  baby-blue 
sash,  and  a  big  hat  with  many  daisies  on  it. 

If  you  have  a  program  it  should  appear  as 
follows,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the 
players. 

The  Maid  0'  The  Mandolin 

a  dkama  of  the  heart 
[in  three  throbs] 

Cast  of  Characters: 

[In  the  order  in  which  they  appear.] 

Herr  Gustav  Fabrikation,  a  Music  Master,  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  [New 
Jersey], 

Miss  Hope  Leslie,  a  landlady. 

Allican  Steele,  a  broker, 

Amanda  Lynn. 

The  action  of  the  Drama  takes  place  in 
New  York  City  [or  any  city  you  prefer]. 

Time — The  present. 
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Throb  One 
The  Music  Master's  Studio-— Twilight. 

Throb  Two 
Scene:  The  same — Midnight,  two  weeks  later. 

Throb  Three 
Scene;  The  same — the  following  afternoon. 

Before  the  curtain  rises,  a  mandolin  and  piano 
duet  [''Hearts  and  Flowers"  or  ''The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer"  or  something  equally  pathetic]  is 
heard.  The  curtain  rises  to  discover  Herr  Fab- 
rikation  asleep  at  the  piano  in  the  dimly  lighted 
studio. 

F,  [Awakening.]  Ach,  what  a  most  beautiful 
dream!  All  the  noble  ones  of  Berlin,  including 
the  police  force  and  his  wife,  listening  while  a 
ravishing  maiden  played  magical  melodies  on  a 
mandolin.  And  I  at  the  piano,  playing — so! 
Until,  the  music  stops,  and  we  are  showered  with 
roses — red  roses.  Ach,  what  a  dream!  Could  I 
but  find  that  maiden,  then  would  my  lonely  bach- 
elor days  be  ended,  could  I  but  find —  [Searching 
his  pockets  and  turning  them  out  empty.]  Money! 
Money !  I  am  so  hungry ! 

[Enter  Miss  Leslie,  carrying  a  tray,] 

L.  Herr  Professor ! 

F.   [Raising  the  light.]   Ach,  Miss  Leslie. 

L.  Professor,  since  you  have  never  consented 
to  take  your  meals  at  my  humble  table,  will  you 
accept,  to-night,  this  little  sample  of  my  culinary 
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art?    [Aside.]    The  man  needs  someone  to  take 
care  of  him  ...  he  looks  starved. 

F,  I  am  indeed  honored. 

[She  fixes  his  repast  and  sits  hy  while  he  eats 
ravenously.] 

L.  We  have  two  new  lodgers. 

F.   [With  his  mouth  full]   So? 

L.  Yes,  a  most  polite  gentleman,  who  could 
afford  the  second  story  front,  but  who  prefers  a 
top  floor  room  with  a  skylight  because  he  is  inter- 
ested in  astronomy,  has  taken  the  third  floor  back. 
A  most  distinguished  looking  gentleman  he  is, 
too,  like — like — a  prince  in  disguise ! 

F.  So? 

L.  And  a  snip  of  a  girl  came  this  afternoon  for 
the  hall  room.  Very  shabby,  I  must  say.  Only 
one  suitcase,  too,  so  I  insisted  upon  payment  in 
advance. 

F.  A  very  necessary  precaution  in  New  York. 

L.  Professor,  ever  since  you  came  to  lodge  at 
my  house,  I  have  been  thrilled  by  the  rapturous 
rhythm  of  your  music,  and  wished  that  I  too 
might  soothe  the  savage  breast,  so  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  lessons — 

F.   [Positively.]  I  could  not  possibly — 

L.  In  exchange  for  board. 

P.  [Feeling  his  pockets  and  glancing  at  tray.] 
Refuse  to  teach  so  charming  a  lady. 

L.  Oh,  Professor !  Let  us  begin  now.  I  should 
like  to  learn  **The  Maiden's  Prayer.'' 
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F,  Of  a  certainty.  But  first  must  we  tlie  exer- 
cises have.  So!    [He  shows  her  an  exercise.] 

L.  [After  a  vain  attempt.]  Perhaps  I  could  do 
better  after  I  practiced  on  the  kitchen  table,  so — 
[he  nods  with  relief].  Will  you  play  for  me, 
Professor? 

[He  plays.] 

L,  [Interrupting.]  Professor,  did  you  never 
long  for  a  loving  presence  in  your  life,  to  cheer 
your  melancholy  moods  and  banish  care  and — 

F.  [Aside.]  It's  my  savage  breast  she  wants 
to  soothe. 

L.  And  make  your  apfelkuchen? 

F.  [Aside.]  Dare  I  offend  her,  while  I  have  no 
pupils,  no  money?  [To  her:]  Alas,  Miss  Leslie, 
never  before  have  I  told  this  tale  of  woe,  but  to 
you,  of  whose  sweet  sympathy  I  am  sure,  I  will 
reveal  my  sad  secret.  I  had  once  a  loving  pres- 
ence in  my  life — two  loving  presences,  I  had. 

L.  [In  great  disappointment.]  You  were  mar- 
ried? 

F.  To  the  sweetest  little  woman  in  all  the 
world.  We  lived  in  a  little  vine-covered  cottage 
overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  Creek,  and 
were  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Every  morn- 
ing. Miss  Leslie,  would  we  watch  the  sun  come 
over  the  hilltop  and  kiss  the  red  roses,  twining 
around  the  doorstep,  and  I  would  kiss  my  Rose, 
the  loveliest  of  them  all,  every  morning.  Then 
we  would  call  our  little  Rosebud  daughter  to 
come  from  Nod  Land  and  we  would  all  be  merry 
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together,  until  the  time  came  for  me  to  depart 
for  my  task  as  leader  of  the  Berlin  orchestra. 
When  I  went  down  the  hill,  the  little  maid  would 
stand  on  the  porch  and  kiss  her  tiny  hand  to  me 
until  I  could  no  more  see  her.    Every  morning, 

L.  Oh,  how  sweet! 

F.  And  then  one  morning  I  went  away  to  buy 
music  for  my  Orchestra,  and  when  I  returned  a 
landslide  had  rushed  down  into  the  valley,  tear- 
ing my  little  home  from  the  hillside  and  hurling 
it  into  the  Creek,  and  my  Eose — ^was  dead. 

L.  Oh,  Professor.  And  the  little  girU 

F.  Was  kidnapped.  Did  I  rave  and  tear  my 
hair  and  cry  out  against  Destiny?  I  did  not. 
Did  I  hide  my  grief  and  set  out  to  seek,  through 
weary,  anxious  years,  my  little  Rosebud?  I  did. 
For  sixteen  years  I  seek  and  seek  and  do  not  find 
her,  and  at  last,  weary  and  worn,  I  come  here. 
But  still  I  must  search  each  street  and  by-way 
until  at  last  I  find  her  .  .  .  my  little  Rosebud ! 

L.  Oh,  Professor,  you  will  find  her.  Would  she 
be  musical,  do  you  suppose? 

F.  Ach,  already  was  she  musical!  But  four 
years  old.  Miss  Leslie,  she  was  when  I  last  saw 
her,  and  what  do  you  think  she  could  do?  She 
could  play  ** Hearts  and  Flowers"  on  a  mandolin, 
a  wonderful  hard-to-play  mandolin,  with  eight 
strings. 

L.   [In  awe,]   Eight  strings? 

F.  Yes! 

L.  Like  your  mandolin? 
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F.  Miss  Leslie,  this  is  the  very  mandolin. 
Years  ago  I  found  it  in  a  pawnshop  window  and 
recognized  it  as  my  Eosebud's  instrument,  so  I 
bought  it  to  keep  until  she  comes  to  play  it  for  me. 

L,  Oh,  how  sweet.  [Eising.l  Professor,  take 
heart,  she  will  come.  I  feel  it  in  my  soul.  I  know 
that  you  will  find  your  daughter  and  I  feel  that 
even  I,  Hope  Leslie,  will  help  to  bring  this  great 
event  to  pass. 

F.  [Startled — gazes  at  her  in  dismay,']  Ach, 
madame ! 

L.  I  feel  it  in  my  soul.  I  repeat.  Professor 
Fabrikation,  I  feel  in  my  soul  that  I  shall  help 
you  find  your  daughter ! 

Second  Throb 

The  room  is  quite  dark.  Enter,  hurriedly, 
Allican  Steele.  He  flashes  his  searchlight  about 
the  room,  then  runs  to  the  window. 

S,  Eage  is  lending  them  speed — they  have 
almost  reached  this  house!  Did  they  see  me 
enter?   Yes,  they  hesitate — oh! 

No,  no,  the  detective  dropped  his  gun  .  .  .  they 
are  going  past  .  .  .  the  police  point  to  the  alley 
beyond.    Idiots ! 

[He  lights  the  lamp  on  the  center  table.] 

This  is  unnecessary.  Miss  Leslie  should  have 
her  house  wired.  She  could  afford  it.  Shall  I 
suggest  it  to  her?  Jove,  no!  I'll  suggest  that 
she  increase  the  reward  she  promised  to  give  me, 
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if  I,  in  my  travels  about  town,  happen  to  find 
Herr  Gustav's  missing  daughter. 

[He  rearranges  his  dishevelled  attire.] 
Find  Herr  Gustav's  missing  daughter,  whom 
he  hasn't  seen  for  sixteen  years  and  wouldn't 
know  if  she  were  boarding  right  here  in  the 
house !  Hm  .  .  .  can  I  waste  my  time  on  such  a 
wild-goose  chase  as  that?  Hm  .  .  .  hardly.  But 
he  hasn't  seen  her  for  sixteen  years.  .  .  .  Hm  .  .  . 
he  must  have  married  young.  .  .  .  Hm  ...  he 
knows  only  that  she  had  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
a  suggestion  of  a  dimple,  and  that  she  could  play 
an  eight-string  mandolin.  Hm  .  .  .  New  York 
is  full  of  twenty-year-old  girls  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  why  can't  I  find  one  who  can  play  a  man- 
dolin .  .  .  silly  instrument,  that!  pass  her  off 
as  the  long-lost  child.  Miss  Leslie  thinks,  poor 
thing,  that  the  Professor  will  marry  her  in  grati- 
tude for  the  discovery  of  his  daughter.  .  .  . 
Hm  ...  I  have  my  doubts  .  .  .  but  if  she  gives 
me  five  hundred  dollars.  ...  I'd  almost  marry 
her  myself  for  five  hundred  dollars — cash.  My 
business  is  getting  decidedly  risky.  .  .  .  To-night, 
for  instance  .  .  . 

Ah,  but  the  diamonds!  '^Mrs.  Graft,  the  coal 
dealer's  wife,  gives  $3,000  for  charity,"  the 
papers  said  last  week.  Well — I've  helped  her 
give  $5,000  more.  Allican  Steele,  you're  a  philan- 
thropist! [Shudders.]  The  third  floor  back  is 
cold  and  dark  and  full  of  creaky  sounds  on  nights 
like  this.    Herr  Professor,  by  your  leave  I'll  rest 
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here  awhile  before  I  go  up  stairs  to  study  astron- 
omy, or  the  science  of  leaving  a  house  with  all 
the  doors  shut  tight. 

[Rests  in  chair,  hidden  from  the  doorway,] 

[Enter,  furtively,  Amanda  Lynn.] 

She  walks  to  piano,  picks  up  the  mandolin,  acci- 
dently  twangling  a  loud  chord  as  she  does  it. 

S.  [On  his  knees  on  the  chair — two  pistols 
pointing  over  the  chairhacJc  at  her.]  Ah!  Hands 
up,  if  you  please ! 

[She  cowers  against  the  piano,  watching  him 
with  horror.  With  pistols  still  pointing  at 
her,  he  raises  the  light.] 

S.  Come  over  here,  if  you  please,  and  tell  me 
why  you  are  a  thief! 

[Ee  points  to  a  chair,  and  she  sits  down,  hut 
starts  indignantly  at  the  word  ^* Thief.''] 

A.  How  dare  you?  I,  a  thief! 

S.  Ten  thousand  pardons.  .  .  .  You,  a  thief  f 
Ah  no,  you  wished  merely  to  look  at  the  profes- 
sor's mandolin,  you  who  owe  a  week's  board.  Do 
mandolins  at  midnight  assume  some  strangely 
interesting  form,  or, 

A.  You  are  cruel,  I  wished  only  to  play  it  very 
softly,  just  once,  before — 

S.  The  river? 

A.  How  did  you  know? 

S.  It's  an  old  story,  my  dear,  couldn't  you  think 
of  a  better  one  than  that? 

A.  But  it's  true! 
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S,  Oh,  of  course,  and  you,  no  doubt,  came  from 
the  country? 

A.  Yes,  Peachblossom  Center. 

S.  Quite  so,  to  train  a  wonderful  voice.  The 
music  sharps  told  you  that  Jeritza  would  be  a 
flivver  beside  your  high  power  vocalism,  then 
they  took  all  your  money  and  left  you  flat.  Is  not 
that  the  outline  of  the  story!  Of  course,  the 
details   .   .   . 

A.  Yes,  but  it  wasn't  my  voice.  I  came  to  New 
York  to  take  mandolin  lessons.  He  told  me  I 
could  make  a  fortune  playing.  He — 

S.  He?  Who? 

A,  The  travelling  jazz  music  salesman  who 
used  to  take  his  meals  at  Aunt  Amanda's  every 
month.  Then  Aunt  Amanda  died  and  left  me 
alone,  and  I  came  to  New  York,  but  no  one  wanted 
to  listen  to  mandolin  music.  ...  I  couldn't  give 
recitals  and  had  no  references  for  pupils,  so,  my 
money  was  gone  and  I  pawned  my  mandolin  to 
pay  my  board  here  while  I  looked  for  work.  I 
looked  and  looked,  but  no  one  wants  me.  .  .  . 
There's  nothing  I  can  do,  you  see,  but  play  a 
mandolin  and  cook  and  raise  chickens.  ...  I'm 
very  good  at  raising  chickens,  but  no  one  in  New 
York  is  interested  in  that.  .  .  . 

S,  But  you  play  a  mandolin? 

A,  Yes. 

S.   An  eight-string  mandolin? 

A,  Why,  of  course!  All  mandolins  have  eight 
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strings !  Oh,  please,  let  me  go — jou  must  believe 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  steal — ^please ! 

8.  I'll  let  you  go  on  one  condition. 

A,  That? 

S,  You  take  this  money,  buy  a  pretty  new  dress 
and  hat,  and  come  to  this  room  to-morrow  to  meet 
your  father. 

A,  Oh,  he's  been  dead  for  ten  years ! 

S,  Yes,  yes,  but  here,  in  this  house  lives  a  man 
who  wants  a  daughter,  and  what  daughter  could 
he  have  more  lovely  than  you? 

A,   I  don't  understand   .   .   .? 

S,  You  know  Professor  Fabrikation,  the  man 
who  rents  this  studio? 

A.  He  passed  me  once  on  the  stairs,  without 
seeing  me,  but  I  saw  him  closely.  ...  I  felt 
sorry  for  him,  his  eyes  looked  so  sad,  yet  they 
were  strangely  hopeful,  too. 

S,  They  are  sad  because  he  lost  his  little 
daughter,  sixteen  years  ago,  and  they  are  hopeful 
because  he  dreams  of  finding  her  again.  Of 
course  he  never  will:  he  would  not  know  her  if 
he  did.  You  shall  escape  jail  by  the  simple  means 
of  pretending  that  you  are  the  lost  daughter. 
You  will  gain  a  fond  father  and  live  happy  ever 
after. 

A.  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  deception. 
No,  oh  no!  To  deceive  that  man  with  honest 
eyes.  .  .  . 

S,  To  make  him  happy. 

A.  I  could  not. 
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8,  But  could  you  have  him  see  you  go  to  jail — 
a  thief — the  convict's  garb  is  not  becoming. 

A,  Ah,  let  me  go — why  should  you  torture  me 
so?    What  difference  does  it  make  to  you? 

S,  Five  Hundred  Dollars.  And  you  shall  not 
go !  I  am  desperate,  girl  I  Will  you  agree,  or  will 
you  let  one  of  these  little  toys  of  mine  end  all 
your  misery? 

A,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 

S.  [Catching  her  and  holding  a  pistol  against 
her  head,]  It  isn't  very  pleasant  underground — 
it's  wet  and  cold  and  very  dark,  and  there  are 
worms — 

A.  [With  a  muffled  scream,]  Oh!  let  me  go, 
I'll  do  it — let  me  go. 

Thied  Theob 

F.  [In  doorway.]  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Leslie,  I 
know;  it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise,  since  you 
have  planned  it  for  me.  It  will  come  at  four? 
That's  only  three  minutes  from  now — of  a  cer- 
tainty I  shall  wait. 

L.  [Outside,]  I  said  to  Mr.  Steele,  I  know  the 
Dear  Professor  will  be  grateful. 

F,  Ach,  yes,  madame. 

[Entering  room,] 

For  what?  What  now?  The  woman  drives  me 
mad  with  her  **Dear  Professor's."  If  I  could 
only  get  some  pupils  I  would  move  out  yesterday, 
but  of  what  is  the  use?  Bah  I  **Dear  Professor !" 
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Yet  everywhere  I  go,  they  say  **Play  Jazz  and 
we  will  hire  you.  Jazz !  I,  Gustav  Fabrikation,  a 
Jazz  boy!  Ugh!  But  **Dear  Professor."  If  I 
had  a  pretty  partner,  like  my  dream  maid,  I 
would  go  in  vaudeville,  anything  to  escape  that 
everlasting  **Dear  Professor." 

[Enter  Amanda.] 

Ach,  a  pupil!  No,  my  maid  o'  the  mandolin! 
Thou  art  my  dream  maid,  yes? 

A,  No,  I'm  the  surprise. 

F.    [Loolcing  at  watch.]   It  is  four  o'clock. 

A,  I — I'm  your  daughter. 

F.  [Stumbling  hack  and  pressing  his  brow.] 
My — My  daughter?  Ach,  this  is  a  surprise. 
Never  did  I  expect  to  see  a  daughter — ^what  did 
you  say  your  name  is? 

A,  Why  Father,  you  know,  Amanda,  of  course ! 
Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me? 

F,  Amanda — of — course,  I'm  delighted — de- 
lighted, delighted,  delighted.  Sit  down,  take  a 
chair,  Setzen  Sie  Sich.  How  did  you  happen  to 
find  me? 

A,  Miss  Leslie  found  me  after — Oh,  Father,  I 
had  such  terrible  adventures  since  the  time  the 
landslide  came,  and  Mother — 

F,  The  landslide?  What?  Ach,  yes!  There, 
there,  dear,  you  are  all  right  now.  Let's  not  talk 
about  the  past  until  we  get  acquainted.  [How 
does  one  get  acquainted  with  a  daughter?]  Do 
you  play  the  piano — 

A,  No,  the  mandolin,  you  remember. 
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F,  To  be  sure,  and  I  have  one  here — can  you 
play  [he  sorts  music'\  this? 

A.   I  think  so,  Father. 

[They  play.] 

A,  Father,  how  old  were  you  when  you  were 
married? 

F.  [Absently.]  I  never  was  .  .  .  [He  realized 
the  situation]  much  hand  at  remembering  figures. 

[They  play.] 

F.  I  am  complimented  for  having  such  a 
charming  daughter.  She  is  as  lovely  as  a  story 
book  lady  and  shall  live  like  a  princess  [if  I  can 
find  anything  more  to  pawn], 

Ach,  beautifully  played. 

A,  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't. 

F.  But  you  are  playing  superbly. 

A.  I  mean,  I  can't  go  on. 

F,  Then  shall  we  stop. 

A.  [She  rises  and  faces  him  with  desperate 
courage.]  I  mean,  I  can't  go  on  deceiving  you. 
You  are  so  kind,  oh,  I  can't!  Professor  Fabrika- 
tion,  I  have  a  confession  to  make,  I  am  not  your 
your  daughter,  I 

F.  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  knew  it  all  the  time. 

A,  You  knew,  and  still  were  kind?  But  how, 
how  could  you  know? 

F.  I  never  had  a  daughter. 

A.  You  never  had  a  daughter?  But  they  told 
me — 

F.  They  mistake — ^it  is  what  you  call  a  joke, 
my  dear. 
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A,  It  is  not  funny  to  me — I  meant  to  deceive 
you.  I — I  must  go. 

F.  Where  are  you  going? 

A,  I  don't  know — there  is  always  the  river. 

F,  And  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner. 
Tell  me — the  river  is  very  cold  and  dark  and 
ugly — tell  me,  Amanda,  would  you  not  rather  go 
to  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  with  me? 

A.  You  don't  mean — you  can't  mean — you 
love  me? 

JP.  I  mean  just  that. 

A,  But  you've  only  known  me — 

F,  Seventeen  minutes  and  thirty  seconds — 
that's  1,049  seconds  more  than  I  needed  to  know 
that  I  love  you — ^Ach,  Amanda,  do  you  think  that 
you  could  play  a  life  duet  with  me? 

A.  I  think — I'd  like  to  try — Gustav. 

[He  embraces  her  as  the  curtain  falls,] 

THE  END. 
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